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PREFACE 


Several  of  the  Architectural  Societies  hitherto  associated  for 
printing,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  having  determined  not 
to  publish  their  Papers  and  Reports,  &c.,  for  last  year,  the 
Editor  of  this  Volume  has  to  announce  with  much  regret  that  it 
contains  only  those  of  the  Lincoln  Diocesan,  Bedfordshire,  and 
Worcestershire  Societies.  He  has,  however,  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  announcing  that  this  interruption  has  not  arisen  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  any  differences  between  the  Committees  of 
the  several  Societies,  and  that  it  is  only  of  a  temporary  character ; 
as  he  has  received  assurances  from  each,  through  their  re- 
spective Secretaries,  that  they  have  eveiy  wish  and  intention 
again  to  reunite  in  the  production  of  an  annual  conjoint  Volume, 
as  being  a  step  evidently  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  all. 
He  trusts,  therefore,  that  henceforth  every  Member  of  each 
Society  will  receive  gratuitously  (as  heretofore)  a  copy  of  the 
Reports,  &c.,  emanating  from  all. 

Encouraged  by  the  full  and  unhesitating  support  of  the 
Lincoln  Diocesan  Society,  and  honoured  by  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  him  by  the  Committees  of  the  Bedfordshire  and 
Worcestershire  Societies,   the   Editor  has  done  his   best  to  meet 
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their  united  wishes  in  carefully  watching  their  respective  Papers 
through  the  Press ;  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  much  gratification 
to  him,  should  he  find  that  his  services  have  given  satisfaction 
to  all  the  parties  interested  in  the  successful  production  of  the 
present  Volume. 

N.B. — It  is  requested  that  any  errors  as  to  the  names  or 
addresses,  &c.,  of  the  Members  of  the  several  Societies  may  be 
reported  to  their  respective  Secretaries,  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
rection. 

EDWARD  TROLLOPE. 


Leasingham,  May,  1857. 
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RULES. 


1.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be 
to  promote  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  antiquities,  and  design,  the 
restoration  of  mutilated  architectural  re- 
mains, and  to  improve,  as  far  as  may  be, 
the  character  of  ecclesiastical  edifices  to 
be  erected  in  future. 

2.  That  the  Society  shall  bear  the  title 
of  "  The  Architectural  Society  for  the 
Diocese  of  Lincoln." 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of 
patrons,  president,  vice-presidents,  trea- 
surer, and  secretaries ;  honorary  and  ordi- 
nary members. 

4.  That  new  members  be  proposed  and 
seconded  by  two  members  of  the  Society, 
either  by  letter  or  personally,  at  one  of 
the  committee  meetings,  and  balloted  for 
at  the  next  meeting  by  the  members  pre- 
sent: one  black  ball  in  five  to  exclude. 
That  honorary  members  be  elected  at  the 
general  meetings,  on  the  nomination  of 
the  committee  only. 

5.  That  each  member  pay  ten  shillings 
on  his  admission  as  an  entrance  fee,  and 
an  annual  subscription  of  ten  shillings,  to 
be  considered  due  on  the  1st  of  January 
in  each  year.  But  that  the  committee 
have  power  to  dispense  with  the  entrance 
fee,  in  cases  where  it  may  seem  advisable 
to  do  so.  That  any  member  paying  five 
pounds  in  one  sum  be  considered  as  a  life 
member,  and  freed  from  all  further  pay- 
ments. If  any  member's  subscription  be 
in  arrear  for  one  year,  his  name  may, 
after  due  notice  given,  be  removed  from 
the  lists  of  the  Society ;  and  no  member 
shall  be  considered  as  entitled  to  his  pri- 
vileges as  a  member  wliilst  his  subscrip- 
tion is  in  arrear. 


6.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society  be 
conducted  by  a  committee,  composed  of 
the  oflicers  of  the  Society ;  all  rural  deans 
being  members  of  the  Society ;  all  j)rofes- 
sional  architects  being  members;  and  not 
less  than  twelve  ordinary  members,  who 
shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting, 
and  of  whom  one-third  at  least  shall  have 
been  members  of  the  committee  of  the 
preceding  year. 

7.  That  the  funds  of  the  Society  shall 
be  under  the  control  of  the  committee, 
who  shall  apply  the  same,  first,  to  the 
discharge  of  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  Society;  and  afterwai'ds,  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  collections  of  the  Society,  or 
in  particular  cases  in  aid  of  the  restora- 
tion of  some  church. 

8 .  That  no  grant  be  made  to  any  church 
of  which  the  plans  have  not  been  laid 
before  the  committee,  and  sanctioned  by 
them;  and  that  no  grant  of  money  be 
be  made,  except  where  notice  shall  have 
been  given  at  the  previous  committee 
meeting  that  such  a  grant  will  be  pro- 
posed. 

9.  That  the  committee  meet  at  Lincoln 
on  the  first  Friday  in  January,  and  on 
the  same  day  of  every  alternate  month 
throughout  the  year,  at  1  o'clock.  That 
three  Members  be  a  quorum;  and  that 
the  committee  have  power  to  add  to 
their  number,  and  also  to  make  and 
amend  bye-laws. 

10.  That  the  Society  hold  two  public 
meetings,  one  in  the  Spring,  and  the  other 
in  the  Autunm  of  each  year.  That  the 
committee  have  power  to  fix  the  places  of 
meeting,  and  to  make  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  that  purpose. 
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Adopted  at  the  General  Meeting  held  at  Mansfield,  on  Tuesday, 
September  23,  1856.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  the 
chair. 


Although  the  twelve  months  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Society's  meeting 
at  Newark  have  not  proved  so  fruitful  of  matters  of  architectural  interest  in  the 
Diocese  as  some  previous  years,  yet  have  they  by  no  means  been  barren. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  any  review  of  them,  your  Committee  must  draw 
your  attention  to  one  or  two  rnattei's  which  relate  very  closely  to  the  welfare  and 
future  prospects  of  this  Society  itself ;  and  also  concern  the  kindred  Societies  with 
which  we  are  associated. 
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And  first,  your  Committee  most  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  important 
step  which  was  taken  at  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  holden  at  Lincoln, 
on  the  28th  August.  It  was  then,  after  due  discussion,  unanimously  resolved  to 
remove  the  head-quarters  of  the  Society  from  Louth  to  Lincoln.  This  resolution 
was  come  to  with  feelings  of  none  other  than  gratitude  to  those  gentlemen  who  had, 
ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  so  ably  and  efficiently  managed  its  affairs. 
But  the  Society  having  now  extended  its  operations  so  as  to  embrace  both  the 
counties  of  which  the  Diocese  is  composed,  Louth,  Avhich  is  situated  at  one  extremity 
of  the  Diocese,  has  been  found  an  inconvenient  locality  whence  to  carry  on  those 
operations.  The  plan,  too,  of  having  one  portion  of  the  Committee  to  meet  there, 
and  another  at  Newark,  on  alternate  months,  has  for  obvious  reasons  proved  most 
unsatisfactory  in  every  respect. 

Now  we  shall  have  a  central  Committee  meeting  in  the  Cathedral  town  of  the 
Diocese,  which  is  easy  of  access  from  almost  every  part ;  there  will  be  located  the 
Society's  valuable  library,  portfolios,  casts,  rubbings  of  brasses,  and  other  objects 
of  interest,  which  we  may  trust  shall  prove  the  germ  of  a  large  and  interesting 
architectural  Museum ;  and  thence,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  the  Society 
will  be  enabled  to  make  its  influence  practically  felt  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Diocese.  And  to  this  end,  your  Committee  would  fain  hope  that 
the  members  of  the  Society  will  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  induce  the  promo- 
ters of  the  good  works  of  church  and  school  and  parsonage  house  building,  and  church 
restoration,  to  submit  their  plans  to  the  inspection  of  the  Committee  before  they  are 
finally  decided  upon. 

The  counsel  of  a  body  of  persons  who  take  a  great  interest  in,  and  have  paid 
considerable  attention  to  ecclesiastical  architecture  is  surely  not  to  be  despised. 
Their  strictures  may  or  may  not  be  received  ;  their  suggestions  may  or  may  not  be 
carried  out  ;  but  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  both  architects  and  their  em- 
ployers would  be  thankful  to  know  the  opinion  of  persons  so  competent  to  give  one, 
as  the  Committee  of  the  Diocesan  Architectural  Society. 

Your  Committee  have  also  to  congratulate  you  on  securing  the  services  of  a 
gentleman  in  every  way  so  well  qualified  for  the  duties  of  acting  Secretary  as  the 
Rev.  Edwd.  Trollope,  Rector  of  Leasingham,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  under- 
take that  office.  It  was  determined,  at  the  special  general  meeting  already  referred 
to,  that  a  staff  of  local  Secretaries  who  shall  represent  the  various  districts  of  the 
Diocese,  and  who  shall  be  authorised  to  receive  and  transmit  to  the  Treasurer  the 
subscriptions  of  members  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  be  appointed.  To 
those  gentlemen  the  Acting  Secretary  will  be  qualified  to  apply  for  information  as 
to  works  which  have  been  and  are  being  carried  on  within  their  districts,  with  a 
view  to  prepai-ing  the  Annual  Report,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  thus 
be  enabled  to  render  both  to  him  and  the  Treasurer  much  valuable  assistance. 
Their  names  will  be  at  the  proper  time  submitted  to  the  meeting  with  those  of 
the  other  Officers  of  the  Society,  for  approval. 

A  Sub-Committee  was  likewise  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  a  suitable 
room  in  Lincoln,  wherein  to  deposit  the  effects  of  the  Society,  and  for  the  Committee 
to  hold  its  meetings.  They  have  reported  that  an  ai'rangement  is  likely  to  be 
made  with  the  Lincolnshire  Branch  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, whereby  we  shall  occupy  two  rooms  in  premises  recently  secured  by  them 
as  a  central  depot  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society's  publications.  Such  an 
arrangement,  it  is  expected,  will  prove  very  advantageous  to  both  Societies.^ 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  arrangements  connected  with  the  removal  of 
the  Society's  head-quarters  will  be  attended  with  considerable  expense;  and  it  so 
happens  that,  most  unfortunately,  our  share  of  the  expenses  of  printing  the  last 
year's  Report  considerably  exceeds  the  amount  at  which  it  was  estimated;  so  that 
the  present  financial  condition  of  the  Society  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  a  short  time 
ago  it  was  supposed.  Your  Committee  therefore  would  urge  upon  the  members  of 
the  Society  the  necessity  of  using  every  effort  to  enrol  new  members,  and  they  feel 
sure  that  the  Society  only  requires  to  be  more  generally  known  to  ensure  a  large 
increase  of  its  adherents.  They  are  thankful  to  be  able  to  report  a  considerable 
accession  during  the  past  year,  and  they  hope  to  be  enabled  to  record  a  much 

(1)  This  arrangement  has  proved  impracticable,  and  the  Committee  has  since  secured 
a  Koom  for  the  use  of  the  Society  at  Mr.  Drury's,  in  Silver  Street. 
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larger  one  next  year.  They  would  jnst  take  the  liberty  of  hinting  that,  doubtless, 
the  Treasui-cr  "will  be  most  thankful  to  receive  any  donations  for  the  special  purpose 
of  meeting  the  extra  expenses  consequent  upon  the  recent  arrangements. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  most  of  om-  members,  that  on  the  resignation 
last  year  of  the  general  Secretary  for  the  editorial  purposes  of  the  associated  Socie- 
ties, the  Rev.  R.  E.  Batty  of  the  Yorkshire  Society  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacant 
post.  Your  Committee  have  great  pleasure  in  recording  the  assiduity  and  judgment 
with  which  its  duties  have  been  performed.  But,  unhappily,  in  making  the  appoint- 
ment, a  bye-law  which  provides  that  the  general  Auditor  and  the  general  Secretary 
shall  not  be  members  of  the  same  Societ}^  was  entirely  overlooked.  The  general 
Auditor,  as  is  known,  is  the  Rev.  John  iiell,  also  of  the  Yorkshire  Society.  Mr. 
Batty's  attention  was  drawn  to  this  Rule  in  the  month  of  March  last,  and  he  at  once 
resigned  his  office,  the  appointment  being  in  fact  altogether  invalid.  The  proof 
sheets  of  the  yearly  volxmie  were  then  in  course  of  correction,  and  of  course  its 
publication  was,  in  consequence,  considerably  retarded.  Under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, however,  the  Secretaries  of  the  various  Societies  memorialized  Mr. 
Batty,  requesting  him  to  resume  his  labours  till  some  other  arrangement  could  be 
made.  He  consented,  and  thus  the  matter  now  stands.  Either  the  law  must  be 
changed,  or  one  or  other  of  the  two  officers  must  resign.  Your  Committee  is  of 
opinion  that  the  law  is  a  wise  one,  and  they  would  suggest  that  a  meeting  of  the 
various  Secretaries  be  held  as  soon  as  possible  to  re-elect  a  general  Secretary ;  or,  if 
it  be  deemed  more  expedient,  and  the  general  Auditor  would  consent  to  resign,  to 
appoint  another  in  his  place.  If  a  second  Auditor  belonging  to  one  of  the  other 
Societies  were  appointed,  the  law  would  not  be  necessary,  and  the  difficulty  solved. 

It  is  very  desirable  also  that  some  arrangement  should  be  made  amongst  the 
Secretaries  whereby  some  reasonable  limit  may  be  put  to  the  expenses  of  publish- 
ing the  yearly  volume,  or  it  is  feared  that  great  difficulty  will  be  found  in  continu- 
ing the  present  arrangement,  by  which  so  valiiable  and  interesting  a  work  as  the 
Reports  and  Papers  of  the  united  Societies  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of 
each. 

In  turning  from  these  matters  of  a  business  nature  to  those  of  a  more  general 
interest,  your  Committee,  befoi'e  drawing  your  attention  to  works  which  are  more 
especially  connected  with  this  Diocese,  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  the  jDroposed 
Memorial  Church  at  Constantinople.  They  much  regret  that  no  larger  a  sum  than 
£20,000  has  been  raised  for  so  pious  and  praiseworthy  an  object,  and  they  fear  that 
this  sum  will  by  no  means  be  sufficient  to  ei'ect  such  a  House  of  God  as  would  be 
desired  in  the  Capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  ought  to  be  such  a  building  as 
shall  strike  the  beholder  with  awe  and  reverence,  and  fill  him  with  admiration  at 
its  glory  and  beauty — one  that  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  raise  its  head  and  vie  with 
the  surrounding  Mosques  and  Temples,  wherein  the  votaries  of  the  False  Prophet 
ignorantly  worship.  It  is  to  be  hoped  therefore,  that  a  considerably  larger  sum  than 
this,  may  yet  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  promoters  of  this  good  and  charitable 
work  An  interesting  correspondence  has  recently  been  taking  place  between  some 
of  our  most  distinguished  architects  and  others,  relative  to  the  design,  and  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  desired  that  the  Committee  may  not,  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  hamper  with  conditions  those  whom  they  shall  call  upon  to  submit  plans 
to  select  from.  Whatever  may  be  the  disadvantages  or  drawbacks  of  public  com- 
petition, we  may  express  a  hope  that  every  one  of  our  most  distinguished  ecclesias- 
tical architects  will,  setting  aside  their  personal  feelings  or  predilections,  enter  the 
lists  in  the  present  case. 

Your  Committee  have  with  much  pleasure  to  notify  the  completion  and 
consecration  of  the  very  pretty  little  chapel  of  the  Bede  Houses  of  St.  Anne,  Lincoln. 
It  is,  like  the  buildings  on  which  it  casts  its  hallowed  shade,  built  of  brick,  and, 
though  necessarily  carried  out  by  another  architect,  it  is  in  perfect  harmony,  and 
every  way  worthy  of  the  distinguished  name  of  him  who  designed  and  superintended 
the  other  parts. 

And  here  your  Committee  cannot  but  express  their  gi-atification  at  those  most 
useful  and  interesting  articles  on  Brick  Churches,  heating  apparatuses,  construction 
of  church  roofs,  t&c,  which  have  of  late  appeared  in  the  quarterly  reports  of  the 
Church  Building  Society,  and  they  trust  that  the  Society  may  be  enabled  to  go  on 
furnishing  such  valuable  practical  information. 
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The  church  of  St.  Michael  on  the  Mount,  Lincoln,  has  been  completed  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Teulon.  A  tower,  with  a  pyramidal  capping,  at  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  nave,  has  been  substituted  for  the  Bell-cot  originally  designed.  The 
belfry  story  rises,  as  it  should  do,  clear  above  the  line  of  the  roof  ;  and  the  change 
is  altogether  a  great  improvement  to  the  building,  which  has  many  pleasing  features. 
Amongst  these  may  be  named  the  cleverly  contrived  gallery  on  the  north  side. 
Assuming  that  the  pressure  would  have  been  too  great  to  have  admitted  the  ground 
to  be  levelled,  no  plan  could  have  better  met  the  difficulty  than  this.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  points  connected  with  this  church  (which,  as  it  occupies  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  cathedral  town  of  the  diocese,  demands  a  more  special  notice) 
your  Committee  feel  bound  to  notice  as  blemishes.  They  do  so  with  no  desire  to 
find  fault,  but  in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  and  in  the  same,  they  hope  their  remarks 
will  be  received.  Externally,  the  windows  are  remarkably  shallow,  and  this  is 
a  defect  which  always  gives  an  appearance  of  poverty  to  the  whole  structure. 
Internally,  the  space  within  the  Altar-rail  is  unnecessarily  contracted,  by  the 
rail  being  in  the  Avrong  place.  Would  it  not  have  been  much  more  convenient  for 
both  Priest  and  people,  as  well  as  more  correct,  if  the  rail  had  been  fixed  straight 
across  the  arch,  instead  of — as  it  now  is — some  feet  within  it  ?  There  can  be 
barely  i-oom  for  the  Celebrant  and  his  assistaiit  to  pass  between  the  Holy  Table  and 
the  rail.  The  ribs  of  the  chancel-roof  are  hardly  of  that  substantial  and  handsome 
character  which  is  desirable  in  a  building  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God ; 
and  the  choir  seats,  also,  are  of  a  very  insignificant  nature.  The  Bible  and  Prayer 
desks  seem  too  forward,  and  too  low  from  the  floor.  The  stone  pulpit  is  sufficiently 
massive,  and  higher  than  need  be.  The  good  taste  of  the  prevailing  fashion  for 
stone  pulpits  is  very  questionable  ;  and  in  this  case,  a  modest  one  of  wood,  i-aised 
about  three  steps  from  the  floor,  and  set  on  the  south  side  opposite  to  the  gallery 
would  have  been  more  appropriate,  and  better  answered  its  purpose.  The  font, 
also,  is  by  no  means  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  the  bowl  being  particularly  small 
and  shallow.  Whether  cold  Yorksliire  flags  are  suitable  for  the  flooring  of  a  church, 
is  open  to  the  very  gravest  doubts  ;  and  whether  the  south  window  of  the  southern 
recess  is  not  most  inconveniently  large  is  likewise  worthy  of  consideration  ;  and 
also,  whether  plaster  is  the  best  material  for  the  uprights,  from  the  wall  plate  to  the 
spars,  to  be  set  in. 

The  parish  church  of  Broughton-Sulney,  in  Notts,  has  been  restored  under  the 
directions  of  the  same  architect,  and  is  to  all  appearances  a  satisfactory  work. 
"  Owing  to  the  decay  in  the  roof,  cracks  in  the  walls,  and  want  of  proper  drainage, 
it  became  necessary  to  rebuild  the  whole  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tower,  and 
arcade  between  the  Nave  and  north  aisle." ^  To  judge  from  a  drawing,  the  gable 
crosses  are  too  large  and  heavy. 

The  chui-ch  of  St.  Peter,  Gamston,  has  undei-gone  a  thorough  repair  and 
restoration,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  whose  high  reputation  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  work  has  been  correctly  and  substantially  executed.  The 
Decalogue,  in  this  case,  has  been  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  Church,  over  the 
chancel-arch,  and  not  over  or  at  each  side  of  the  Holy  Table,  as  is  so  commonly 
but  erroneously  done. 

The  founders  of  the  Monastery  of  Gilbertines  at  Mattersey  were  the  Lords  of 
Gamston,  though  they  took  their  name  from  Mattersey,  and  were  called  De  Maresey, 
or  De  Marisco.  The  good  work  which  has  been  recently  bi'ought  to  a  conclusion 
originated  with  the  noble  Duke  Avho  so  kindly  presides  on  the  present  occasion, 
who  also  bore  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  expence  :  the  chancel  was  executed 
at  the  cost  of  the  Rector. 

The  church  of  All  Saints,  Barnby  in  the  Willows  near  Newark,  was  re-opened 
after  extensive  repairs  and  alterations  on  the  5tli  instant.  The  plans  were,  before 
the  commencement  of  operations,  laid  before  your  Committee,  and  they  had  cause 

(2 )  The  above  statement  was  taken  from  a  quarterly  paper  of  the  Church-building 
Society;  but  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  it  is  not  correct.  The  chancel,  only,  has 
been  as  yet  rebuilt.  It  was  j)i'oposcd  to  rebuild  the  whole  of  the  church,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  tower;  but  from  lack  of  funds  and  a  want  of  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the 
parishioners  the  project  was  obliged  to  be  given  up.  The  nave  and  north  aisle  are  in  a 
most  shabby  and  dilapidated  condition.  We  trust  the  obstacles  to  an  entire  restoration 
may  be  speedily  removed. 
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to  make  very  strong  objections  to  the  proposed  arrangements  of  the  seats.  Those 
objections  were  most  kindly  received,  and  have  been  attended  to,  so  that  there  is 
now  a  central  passage  down  the  whole  length  of  the  nave.  It  is  a  pity,  however, 
that  pews  with  doors  should  have  been  retained  in  a  portion  of  this  church,  but 
this  may  be  merely  a  temporary  arrangement.  The  other  works  have  been  done 
almost  better  than  could  have  been  expected  without  the  advice  of  a  competent 
architect ;  and  for  them  the  church  is  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Lay- Impropriator,  Henry  Gilbert,  Esq.  The  great  length  of_  the  Early- 
Decorated  chancel  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  this  church,  and  all  the  windows  have 
remarkable  characteristics  well  deserving  of  notice.  The  opening  was  duly 
celebrated  by  the  Bishop,  a  staff  of  surpliced  clergy,  choral  services,  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

Your  Committee  have  also  to  record  the  restoration  of  the  parish  churches  of 
Stickney  and  Sibsey  in  Lincolnshire.  The  former  was  re-opened  in  January  last, 
having  been  now  completely  i-estored  to,  perhaps,  more  than  its  original  beauty. 
Mr.  Butterfield  has  here  ventured  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  "  Perpendicular" 
work,  which  had  so  completely  transformed  the  building  as  to  render  it,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, a  church  of  the  latest  period.  A  few  years  ago,  the  chancel  was  entirely 
rebuilt  in  the  most  beautiful  Decorated  style  ;  and  about  one-third  of  the  nave 
nearest  the  chancel  was  restored  at  the  same  time,  with  high-pitched  and  tiled  roof, 
leaving  the  remainder  to  be  completed  afterwards.  This  completion  has  now  been 
most  successfully  carried  out.  They  understand  that  the  Rector,  (by  the  members 
of  whose  family  and  himself  the  whole  has  been  done),  set  an  example  which  they 
would  commend  to  imitation,  of  leaving  the  work  entirely  under  the  control  of  his 
distinguished  architect.  Another  cufcumstance  to  be  noted  in  this  restoration  is  the 
attempt — which  may  all  success  attend — to  dispense  with  any  kind  of  allotted 
seats.     The  benches  are  not  fixed,  and  the  whole  are  unappropriated. 

Your  committee  refer  with  great  thankfulness  to  the  large  and  handsome  chm-ch 
recently  erected  in  this  town.  Of  its  architectural  details — its  beauties  and  de- 
fects— the  members  of  the  Society  will  themselves  have  an  opportunity  of  judging 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  They  will  be  glad  to  be  informed  that  there  is 
some  idea  of  filling  the  eastern  window  with  stained  glass,  as  a  Memorial  to  the 
late  Mr.  Gaily  Knight,  to  whose  large  and  Christian-like  bequest  the  county  of 
Nottingham,  and  Mansfield  in  particular,  are  so  much  indebted. 

The  new  church  at  Cinder-hill,  in  the  populous  parish  of  Basford,  has  been 
finished  and  consecrated.  Though  by  no  means  free  from  blemishes,  it  is 
a  pretty  and  effective  building, — a  little  fanciful,  perhaps,  and  aiming  too  much  at 
picturesqueness.  The  plans  for  this  church  as  well  as  for  the  chapel-school  at 
Chilwell  (now  completed)  were  before  the  Committee  in  1853,  and  duly  com- 
mented on  at  the  time. 

Plans  for  restoring  the  chancel  and  re-seating  the  nave  of  St.  Michael's,  Aver- 
ham,  have  been  submitted  to  the  Committee.  Several  suggestions  were  made,  and 
amongst  them,  that  the  two  monumental  tombs  in  the  chancel,  which  narrow  the 
space  required  for  the  communicants,  and  one  of  which  partially  blocks  up  the 
southern  window,  might  be  advantageously  removed.  This  could  be  effected  by 
opening  and  repairing  the  adjoining  mausoleum,  so  as  to  make  it  accoi'd  with  the 
architecture  of  the  church.  The  coffins  therein  deposited  might  be  sunk  below  the 
surface ;  and  these  tombs,  and  perhaps  some  other  monuments,  placed  within  this 
enclosure.  Great  satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  Rector  of  Averham  having 
most  promptly  restored  from  his  garden,  and  separated  by  an  iron  fence,  that  por- 
tion of  consecrated  ground  which  had  been  severed  from  the  church-yard. 

The  new  plans  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Baily  of  Newark  for  the  church  of  St.  John 
of  Beverley,  Whatton,  have  also  been  submitted,  and  were  for  the  most  part  ap- 
proved. By  these  plans  the  original  design  of  the  church  is  retained.  There  is  a 
central  tower  and  spire,  differing  somewhat  in  details  from  the  present  one,  but 
similar  as  to  the  general  features;  the  existing  proportions  of  the  nave  are  preserved, 
and  the  "  Cranmer  Chapel"  kept  in  its  original  position;  so  that  it  is  a  bona  fide 
restoration  in  so  far  as  is  practicable  or  desirable.  It  is  proposed  to  begin  by 
rebuilding  the  tower  and  spire,  in  order  that  the  chancel  may  be  used  for  the  due 
celebration  of  our  ritual,  which,  as  things  now  are,  is  impossible.  But  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Restoration  Committee  are  not  sufficient  to  complete  even  this 
portion  of  the  work,  and  will  not,  of  course,  admit  of  anything  being  done  to  the 
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nave,  wliich  is  in  a  very  unsightly  condition.  An  appeal  to  the  public  is  therefore 
shortly  to  be  made,  and  it  is  hoped  it  may  be  liberally  responded  to;  so  that  this 
most  fitting  memorial  to  Archbishop  Cranmer  may  ere  long  be  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion. 

Plans  for  the  restoration  of  St.  James'  church.  High  Toynton,  have  likewise 
been  before  the  Committee,  and  were,  as  to  the  leading  features,  approved  of.  Mr. 
Gordon  Place,  to  whom  the  work  has  been  entrusted,  proposes  to  build  a  church 
on  the  original  foundations,  the  existing  building  being  considerably  smaller. 

Your  Committee  were  requested  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  design  for  the  proposed 
Reredos  and  Sedilia  in  the  church  of  St.  Swithin,  East  Retford.  While  they  ad- 
mired the  design  in  itself,  and  thought  it  very  creditable  to  the  artist,  Mr.  Kerby, 
they  considered  that  it  was  not  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  regretted 
that  it  entailed  the  obstruction  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  very  beautiful  east 
window  which  has  been  recently  filled  with  stained  glass  in  memory  of  a  late 
Parishioner. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  your  Committee  have  been  informed  that  within  the 
last  ten  years  several  oaken  benches  have  been  removed  from  the  pai-ish  church  of 
Laneham,  and  square  boxes  fixed  in  their  place,  to  the  great  disfigurement  of  the 
church  and  hindrance  of  the  due  celebration  of  Divine  worship.  Such  lamentable 
practices  as  these  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  The  circumstance  has  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Archdeacon:  and  such  a  fact  as  this  forcibly 
brings  forward  the  consideration,  whether  the  condition  of  many  of  our  churches 
and  chancels  do  not  demand  the  appointment  of  a  practical  Surveyor  for  the 
Diocese,  or  for  each  county  of  the  Diocese,  whose  duty  it  would  be  annually  to 
report  to  the  Archdeacon  the  actual  state  of  each  church.  Presentments  have  fallen 
into  disuse,  or  when  made  are  generally  disregarded,  and  therefore  little  care  is 
bestowed  in  framing  them.  It  is  also  worthy  of  consideration  whether  such  an 
officer  might  not  be  more  practically  useful  than  a  Diocesan  architect,  when  an 
Architectural  Society,  which  is  not  confined  to  one  set  of  ideas,  exists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  advice. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  the  eminent  architect,  has  been  requested  to  report  upon  the 
parish  church  of  Spalding.  The  fabric  needs  substantial  repairs,  and  the  interior 
arrangements  require  remodelling.  There  is  a  fan'  prospect  of  this  chiu'ch  being 
well  restored. 

Further  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  parish  church  of  Weston  St.  Mary. 
A  system  of  warming  has  been  carried  out  in  an  inoffensive  and  durable  manner; 
a  few  of  the  enormous  box-pews  have  been  removed,  and  some  excellent  benches 
substituted. 

Parish  schools  have  been  erected  in  the  parishes  of  Hawksworth,  Elston,  Ep- 
perstone,  &c.,  and  are  being  erected  in  Newark,  Croyland,  Donington,  Moulton, 
and  Algarkirk.  The  last  named  ai'e  being  built  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
directions  of  Mr.  Scott,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  will  be  worthy  companions  to 
the  noble  church  which  has  deservedly  received  so  strong  a  measure  of  approbation 
in  all  quarters. 

A  school  and  school -master's  house  are  also  to  be  erected  at  Wilsford  by  the 
liberality  of  a  lady.  The  plans  are  by  Mr.  Kirk,  and  are  on  the  whole 
satisfactory.  Their  chief  defect  is  an  over-uniformity, — chimneys,  windows,  doors, 
exactly  corresponding  one  with  the  other;  and  this  of  course  gives  a  stiff  and  heavy 
appearance. 

The  members  of  the  Society  will  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  statement 
which  has  been  made  in  the  public  journals,  that  Sir  Charles  Anderson  has  for- 
warded to  the  Corporation  of  Lincoln  a  suitable  design  for  a  stained  Avindow  in  the 
Cathedral,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  It  is  very  earnestly  to  be  desired 
that  such  a  memento  of  that  distinguished  officer  and  explorer  may  be  adopted,  in 
preference  to  any  mere  secular  mark  of  esteem.^  Some  of  the  lancet  windows  on 
the  soiith  have  been  recently  filled  with  stained  glass  as  memorials. 

Your  Committee  have   the    satisfaction  to  state  that  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 

(3)  The  subscriptions  towards  carryinj^  out  this  project  having  greatly  exceeded  the 
sum  that  was  anticipated,  Sir  Charles  lias  since  altered  his  opiuion  on  this  head,  and 
now  strongly  recommends  (we  understand)  the  adoption  of  a  County  Museum  at  Lincoln, 
as  a  Memorial  to  Franklin,  to  be  called  after  his  name. 
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Portland  has  paid  the  subscription  of  a  Hfe  member  to  the  Society,  and  liis  name 
has  been  added  to  the  list  of  patrons. 

Although  the  Society  has  met  more  than  once  in  Lincoln,  yet  as  that  town  is 
henceforwai-d  to  be  its  head  quarters,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  meeting 
should  be  held  thei*e  in  the  spring  of  next  year,  in  order  to  inaugurate  a  change 
which  there  is  so  much  reason  to  hope  may  be  productive  of  the  best  results.  Our 
noble  Cathedral  presents  ucav  objects  of  interest  at  every  visit,  how  frequently 
soever  repeated  ;  and  a  most  intei-esting  excursion  might  be  made  along  what  is 
called  the  Cliff-row,  with  its  chain  of  seventeen  beautiful  churches,  terminating  at 
Grantham"*. 

(4)  This  intention  has  not  been  literally  fulfilled,  as  the  Committee  appointed  to 
arrange  the  excursions,  &c.,  have  determined  not  to  extend  the  one  along  the  Cliff-Ftow 
so  far  as  Grantham,  thinking  that  the  distance  would  be  too  great,  but  to  turn  off  at 
VVelbourn,  and  thus  to  include  Temple  Bruer  in  the  programme  for  that  day. 
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For  the  year  1856. 


RECEIPTS.             £      s.  d. 

Reports  sold     1   10  0 

Entrances     3     0  0 

Compositions    35     0  0 

Subscriptions   65     0  0 


£104   10     0 


PAYMENTS.  £ 

Balance  due  to  the  Treasurer, 

from  last  account     37 

Coals,  and  Room  cleaning  ...  0 
Expences  at  Peterboro'  Meet- 
ing      3 

Mr.  R.  Ryall,  as  per  bill 3 

Advertisements    1 

Mr.  Edwards,  as  per  bill 13 

Subscription  to  Archaeological 

Institute   1 

Use  of  Room  at  Lincoln  ......  0 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands  42 


s.    d. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS,  &c.  IN  THE  SOCIETY'S  LIBRARY. 

(  Those  marked  thus  *  are  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Society's  room.) 


Anastatic  Process,  Description  of.  Pam- 
phlet.    8vo. 

Anastatic  Sketches.     4to. 

Anderson,  Sir  Charles,  Ancient  Models, 
or  Hints  on  Church  Building.     12 mo. 

'    Handbook    of    Lincolnshire. 

18mo. 

ArchjEological  Institute,  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  at 

Winchester.     1845. 
York.     1846. 
Norwich.     1847. 
Lincoln.     1848. 
Salisbury.      1849. 
Bristol.     1851. 
6  vols.     8vo. 

Archseological  Journal,  from  the  com- 
mencement in  1844.  13  vols.,  and 
continued  in  numbers. 

Architects,  Report  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British,  for  1853. 

Architectural  Quarterly  Review.     No.  1. 

Ai'chitectural  Topography  of  England. 
8vo. 

Diocese  of  Oxford.     1  vol. 
Oxfordshire.     Large  paper. 
Bedfordshire,  Huntingdonshire,  and 
Cambridgeshire.     In  parts. 

Architecture,  Domestic,  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  T.  Hudson  Turner  and 
J.  H.  Parker.     2  vols.  8vo.  1851-53. 

*Associated  Architectural  Societies,  Re- 
ports and  Papers.  3  vols.  8vo. 
1850-51.     1852-53.     1854-55. 

Barr's  Anglican  Church  Architecture. 
12mo. 

Bedfordshire — Architectural  and  Arch- 
seological Notes,  published  by  Archi- 
tectural Society.     Pamphlet.     8vo. 

Berkshire,  Views,  Elevations,  Sections, 
and  details  of  Shottesbrooke  Church. 
Small  folio. 

Bigge,  Rev.  H.  J.,  on  the  Warming  of 
Churches.     Pamphlet.     8vo. 

Bloxam,  Matthew  H.,  Principles  of  Go- 
thic Architecture.  Ninth  Edition, 1849. 

Paper  on  Monuments.  8vo.  1849. 

-  On    Conventual    Arrangements. 

12mo. 

Boswell's  Antiquities  of  England  and 
Wales.     2  vols,  folio. 


Boutell's  (Rev.  C.)  Monumental  Brasses 
and  Slabs:  an  Historical  and  Descrip- 
tive Notice  of  the  Incised  Monumental 
Memorials  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Royal 
8vo. 

* Monumental  Brasses  of  Eng- 
land.    Large  paper,  folio. 

The  same,  small  paper,  Svo. 

Christian      Monuments      in 

England  and  Wales.       Parts  1  and  2. 

Bowman's  Reliquse  Antiquee  Eboracenses, 
Parts  1  &  2.     4to. 

Bowman's  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  in 
England  and  Wales.     4to. 

Brandon's  Analysis  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture.    2  vols.     4to. 

Parish  Churches.     Royal  8vo. 

Open  Timber  Roofs.     4  to. 

Brasses,  a  List  of  Monumental.     8vo, 

Manual  of  Monumental.  Oxford. 

8vo.     1848. 

Illustrations     of     Monumental. 


CCS.  5  Nos.  4to.  (2nd  No.  Wanting.) 
-of  Northamptonshire.  By  Frank- 


lin Hudson.     Part  1.     4to. 

Bristol  and  West  of  England  Society, 
Reports  of     1840,  1844,  7,  8,  9. 

Buckingham shu-e — Records  of.  Nos.  1, 
2,  4,  5.     8vo.     1854. 

Builder,  The,  from  1844.  (Vol.  for  1843 
wanting.)   11  vols,  folio. 

Cambridge,  Maiden's  Account  of  King's 
College  Chapel.     8vo. 

Church  of  Holy  Sepulchre. 

1844. 

Paley's  Ecclesiologist's  Guide 

to  the  Churches  round.     12mo. 

Cambridgeshire  and  Isle  of  Ely, 
Churches  of     Nos.  1  to  7.     8vo. 

Ely  Cathedral,    Guide   to. 

12  mo. 

Cambridge  Camden  Society,  Trans- 
actions of     Parts  I  to  3.     4to. 

Cambridge  Camden  Society,  Reports  of. 
1840,  1844,  7,  8,  9. 

Cambridge  Architect.  Society,  Report. 
1851. 

Carter's  Specimens  of  Ancient  Ecclesi- 
astical Costumes.     Svo. 

*Churches  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Bow- 
man and  Crowther.  2  vols,  royal  folio. 
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Church  Pamphlets  (pub.  by  Cam.  Camden 
Society),  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

Dolman's  Ancient  Pulpits.     4to. 

Dryden  on  Chiu-ch  Music,  Pamphlet. 
1854. 

on  Repairing  and  Refitting  Old 

Churches.     Pamphlet.     1854. 

Dunken  on  British  Archseological  Asso- 
ciation.    Pamphlet. 

Down  and  Connor  Archaeological 
Society,  Reports.   1844-5. 

Early  English  Style,  on  the  Origin  of, 
by  Rev.  C.  Terrot.     M.S.     4to. 

Ecclesiologist,  from  the  commencement 
in  1841,  and  continued.  13  vols.  8vo. 

Ecclesiology,  Handbook  of.     12mo. 

Embroidery,  Ancient.     2  Parts,  folio. 

Fei'gusson's  Illustrated  Handbook  of 
Architecture,  with  850  cuts,  2  vols. 
8vo.,  1855. 

French's  Remarks  on  the  Minor  Acces- 
sories to  the  Services  of  the  Church. 

Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian, 
Roman,  Italian,  and  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture.    3  vols.     8vo.     1850. 

Gloucestershire — Rev.  J.  L.  Petit's  Ac- 
count of  Tewkesbury  Abbey.  Svo. 
1848. 

Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica,  C.  C.  S.  4to. 
First  and  Second  Series. 

Index  to  Heralds'  Visitations  in  the 
British  Museum,  by  R.  Sims.  8vo. 
1849. 

Kilpeck  Church,  Herefordshire,  Lewis's 
Description  of,  small  folio. 

Kniglit's  (H.  G.)  Normans  in  Sicily,  8vo., 
1838. 

Saracenic   and   Norman 

Remains,  to  illustrate  the  "  Normans 
in  Sicily."     Folio. 

*  Knight's  (H.  G.)  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture of  Italy,  from  the  time  of 
Constantine.     2  vols,  royal  folio. 

Leicestershire — Eller's  History  of  Bel- 
voir  Castle.     8vo. 

Leicester    Abbey,    by    J. 

Thompson.    1855. 

Al  ford's  Account  of  Wymes- 

wold  Church.     8vo. 

Lincolnshire — Anderson,  Sir  C.  H.  J., 
Handbook  of     18mo. 

Architectural     Notes     on 

Churches  in  and  near  Lmcoln.  Pam- 
phlet. 8vo.   1848. 

Hewlett's  Views  in.     4to. 

1805. 

Lewin's    Selections    from 

Churches  in.     Parts  1  &  2.     4to. 

Morton's   Account    of  the 


Churches  in  the  Division  of  Holland. 

Padley's  Remains  of  Ancient 

Architecture  in.     4to.     1851. 


Topographical  Society,  Pa- 
pers relating  to  the  Countv.  Small 
4to.   1841-2. 

Oliver's   Existing  Remains 

of  Ancient  Britons  between  Lincoln 
and  Sleaford.   12mo. 
Oliver's  Account  of  Religi- 
ous Houses  on  the  Eastern  bank  of 
the  Witham.   12mo. 

Archaeological    Institute's 


Papers,  Proceedings,  &c,,  at  Lincoln, 
in  June  1848.  8vo. 

-Croyland  Abbey,  Some  Ac- 


count of,  from  the  MSS.  and  Drawings 
of  Dr.  Stukeley,  (by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Gresley,)  4to. 

Gainsburgh,  History  of,  by 

A.  Stark.    8vo.   1817. 

Grantham,  Historical  Notes 


on,  by  Rev.  B.  Street,  8vo.,  1857. 

Kirk  stead,    Architectural 


Description  of  St.  Leonard's  Church. 
Small  folio. 

Lincoln  Cathedral,   Bishop 


Sanderson's  Survey  of.  Svo.  1851. 

Louth  Chui-ch,  E  spin's  Ac- 


count of.    Pamphlet.    Small  4to. 
Louth. — Nolitke  LudcB,  Svo. 


1834. 

Sleaford. — Sketches  Illus- 
trating the  History  of  Old  and  New 
Sleaford.  (By  Rev.  Dr.  Yerburgh.) 
8vo.  1825. 

Stow  Church,  by  Rev.  G. 


Atkinson.    Pamphlet. 

Wainfleet  and  the  Wapen- 


take of  Candleshoe,  (including  Burgh, 
Skegness,   Gunby,  Croft,   Candlesby, 
Frisk  ney,  Partney,  &c.  &c.)  by  Edm. 
Oldfield.   8vo.   1829. 
Portfolio  of  Drawings  of 


Churches. 


Reports  and  Papers  of  Lin- 
colnshire Society  of  Eccl.  Architectm-e, 
1844  to  1849,  2  vols.  8vo. 
1  he  following  Papers  are  included  in  the 
above;  Sir  C.  H.  J.  Anderson,  Inaugural 
Address  at  Louth :  Ditto  on  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture ;  on  the  Old  Hall  at  Gainsbro' ; 
on  Lea  Church;  and  on  Stained  Glass: 
Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  on  the  Stamford  Churches : 
Rev.  Irvin  Eller  on  Church  building; 
Church  restoration  ;  Church  arrangement : 
M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq.  on  Church  Monu- 
ments :  Rev.  G.  Atkinson  on  Stow  Church  : 
Rev.  C.  Terrot  on  the  Vertical  Principle  in 
Lincoln  Minster :  D.  Elwes,  Esq.  on  S. 
Peter's,  Barton:  C  Smyth,  Esq.  on  Monu- 
mental Armour :  Rev.  F.  P.  Lowe  on 
Wenham  Church,  Suffolk,  and  on  Low-side 
Windows  :  Rev.  J.  K.  Miller  on  Eccle- 
siology, &c. 
Associated    Societies'    Re- 


ports, Papers,  &c.,  1850  to  1856. 
The  following  are  among  the  contents :  viz., 
18.50;  Sir  C.  Anderson  on  Stained  Glass: 
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Rev.  F.  P.  Lowe  on  Low-side  Windows, 
and  on  Churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Louth  :  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  on  Brixworth 
Church.— 1851  ;  Sir  C.  Anderson  on  Local 
peculiarities  of  Church  Architecture  :  Rev. 
G.  Atkinson  on  Stow  Church  :  Rev,  W. 
Moore,  D.D.  on  the  Great  Level  of  the 
Fens :  Dr.  Cammack  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Spalding :  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  on  Churches 
of  Spalding,  and  Weston,  and  on  Wykham 
Chapel.— 1852  ;  M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq.  on 
Churchyard  Monuments :  G.  G.  Place,  Esq. 
on  Heckington  Church :  Rev.  F.  P.  Lowe 
on  Thornton  Abbey,  and  on  Open  Seats  : 
C.  Kirk,  Esq.  on  Churches  of  Sleaford,  Sem- 
pringham,  &c.— 1853  ;  Rev.  J.  F.  Dimock 
on  Dates  of  Consecration  of  Churches  be- 
ing no  Proof  of  Date  of  Erection :  M,  H. 
Bloxam,  Esq.  on  the  Domus  Inclusi :  P. 
Thompson,  Esq.  on  the  Early  Commerce 
of  Boston  :  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  on  Vaults,  Flat 
Ceilings,  &c.— 1854  ;  Sir  C.  Anderson  on 
Monumental  Sculpture :  Rev.  F.  P.  Lowe 
on  Gokewell  Nunnery.  — 1855  ;  Rev.  E. 
Moore  on  Croyland  Abbey. 

Liverpool  Architectural  &  Archaeological 
Society,  Proceedings  of.  (Vol.  1,  1848 
— 50;)  and  vol.  2,  Part  1.    4to 

Monuments —  Beecham's  Designs  for 
Churchyard.  4 to. 

J.  H.  Markland's  Remarks 

on  English  Chux'ches  and  Sepulchral 
Monuments.     12mo. 

Osmond's  Christian  Memo- 
rials.    4to. 

Nicholson's  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Architecture.     3  vols.     8vo. 

Norfolk — Description  of  the  Font  at  Wal- 
singham,  hy  Lewis.     Large  folio. 

Architectural    Notes   of   the 

Churches  and  other  Buildings  in  Nor- 
wich.    Pamphlet.     8vo. 

and    Norwich   Archeeological 

Society's  Trans.  Vol.  IV.  Part  1. 
Svo. 

Northampton — Architectural  Notices  of 
Churches  in  the  Archdeaconry.    8vo. 

Papers   read   hefore  the 

Architectural  Society.     12mo. 

A  List  of  Aixhitects  and 

others  employed  in  Church  work,  pub- 
lished by  the  Architectural  Society. 
Svo. 

Nottinghamshire — Plans,  Sections,  and 
Elevations  of  the  Chancel  of  All  Saints, 
Hawton.    By  G.  G.  Place.  Large  folio. 

Architectural  History 

of  Southwell  Church.  By  Rev.  J.  F. 
Dimock. 


of.     Svo. 


Post-Office   Directory 

Catalogue  of  Pictures, 
Carvings,  Shells,  &c.,  the  property  of 
J.  Dodsley,  Esq.,  Skegsby  Hall,  near 
Mansfield,  4to,  1856. 
Associated  Societies  Re- 
ports, viz.,  1854  :   Southwell  Church 


in  the  16th  century,  by  Rev.  J.  F. 
Dimock  :  Sibthorpe  Chui*ch  and 
College,  by  Rev.  G.  H.  Smyttan. 
— 1855  :  Newark  Church,  by  Rev.  J. 
F.  Dimock;  ditto,  by  G.  G.  Scott, 
Esq. 

Notes  and  Queries,  from  the  commence- 
ment, Nov.  1849.  Vols.  1  to  11,  and 
continued  in  numbers. 

Oxfordshire — Views,  Elevations,  and  Sec- 
tions, of  the  Chapel  of  S.  Bartholomew. 
Small  folio. 

Some  account  of  the  Abbey 

Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Dorches- 
ter.    Svo. 

Working  Di'awlngs  of  the 


Church  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Little- 
more.     Small  folio. 

Views,  Elevations,  and  Sec- 


tions of  the  Church  of  S.  Peter,  Wil- 
cote.     Small  folio. 

Sepulchral  Chapels  erected 

in  Oxford.     2  Parts,  folio. 

Papers  read  before  Architec- 
tural Society,  from  Jan.  1851,  to  June, 
1853.     Svo. 

Paley's  Illustrations  of  Baptismal  Fonts. 
Svo,   1846. 

Manual  of  Gothic  Architecture. 

12mo,  1845. 

Mouldings. 

Svo,  1845. 

Parker's  J.  H.  Architectural  Tour  in 
the  English  Provinces  of  France,  4to., 
1852. 

Petit  (Rev.  J.  L.) Remarks  on  Architect- 
ural Character.     Royal  folio. 

Poole,  (Rev.  G.  A.)  Characteristics  of 
Christian  Architecture.     12 mo. 

*Portfolio  of  Engravings  of  Churches. 

*Portfolio  of  Working  Drawings. 

*Pugin's  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical  Orna- 
ment.    4to. 

Remarks  on  Sepulchral  Monuments. 
Horncastle,  1854. 

Reports  and  Papers  of  the  Associated 
Societies,  1850 — 55. 

Rickman  (T.)  An  attempt  to  discrimi- 
nate the  Styles  of  Architecture  in 
England  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
Reformation.  Fifth  Edition.  Svo, 
1848. 

Rose's  Lecture  on  Architecture.     Svo. 

Scott's  (G.  G.)  Guide  to  Church  Restora- 
tion.    12mo. 

*Sharpe's  Architectural  Parallels,  with 
Supi^lement.     Royal  folio. 

Seven  Periods  of  Gothic  Ar- 
chitecture.    Svo. 

Decorated  Windows.     2  vols. 


Svo. 
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Sliarpe  (E.)  Lecture  on  Architecture, 
Stamford.     Pamphlet.     8vo. 

Slymbridge — Notes,  Historical  and  Ar- 
chitectural, on  St.  John's  Church.  8vo. 

Somersetshire,  History  of  the  Church  of 
S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Taunton.  8vo, 
1845. 

Stained  Glass,  Hints  on.     2  vols.  8vo. 

Suffolk  Archteological  Institute,  Trans- 
actions.    Seven  odd  numbers.     8vo. 

Sylvestre's  Collection  of  Alphabets,  folio, 
Paris. 

Tanner  (Bp.)  Notitia  Monastica.  Folio. 
1744. 

Trollope  (Rev.  E.)  Illustrations  of  An- 
cient Art.     4to.     1854. 

Memoirs  of  Pope  Adrian 


IV.,  4to. 


—  Account  of   the 
the   church   of    St. 


Pave- 
Remi, 


ment    m 
Rheims,  Svo. 
Walker  (T.)  on   Druidical   Remains  at 
Croft  Hill,  and  on  Gaddesby  Church. 
4to,  sewed. 


Wickes  (C.)  Towers  and  Spires  of  Eng- 
land.    2  vols.     Large  folio,  1854. 

Willis  (Professor)  Architectural  Nomen- 
clature of  the  Middle  Ages.  «vo,  1854. 

Winchester,  Architectural  Notes  of  the 
Churches  and  other  Buildings  at.  8vo, 
1845. 

Willis's  History  of  the  Cathe- 
dral.    8vo,  1845. 

Yorkshire,  Map  of  British  and  Roman. 

Prickett's   Description  of  the 

Pi'iory  Church  at  Bridlington.  Large 
Paper.     8vo. 

Guide   to    Churches    in   the 

Neighbourhood  of  Scarborough.  By 
Poole  and  Hugall.     12mo. 

Architectural  Notes  of  Churches 

in  York.     Svo,  1846. 

Ruined    Church   of   S.   Mary 

Magdalene,  Doncaster.  By  Rev.  T, 
Jackson. 


REGULATIONS  RESPECTING  THE  LIBRARY 


1.  That  the  library,  casts,  and  port- 
folios of  the  Society  be  kept  in  the  So- 
ciety's rooms. 

2.  That  those  books  against  which  an 
asterisk  (*)  is  placed  in  the  catalogue,  be 
not  taken  out  of  the  Society's  room. 

3.  That  all  other  books  may  be  taken 
out   by  any  member,    on   entering   his 


name,  the  title  of  the  book,  and  the  date 
of  taking  it  out,  and  returning  it,  in  the 
book  provided  for  that  purpose. 

4.  That  no  book  be  detained  longer 
than  one  month,  if  required  by  any  other 
person. 

5.  That  all  books  be  returned  pre- 
■\aous  to  the  general  meeting. 
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REPORT, 

Adopted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Bedford, 
1856. 


November  11th, 


The  Council  of  the  Bedfordshire  Architectural  and  Archseological  Society  regret 
that  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control  have,  during  the  j)resent  year, 
caused  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  public  Meetings  of  this  Association,  from 
which  so  large  a  fund  of  interesting  infoi-mation  has  usually  been  derived.  As  an 
enumeration  of  these  Meetings  has  generally  proved  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
Annual  Reports,  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  the  duty,  imposed  on  the  Council 
to  day,  will  not  require  them  to  occupy  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  Meeting  as  they 
have  done  in  former  years.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  allude  briefly  to  the  ex- 
tremely interesting  Meeting  held  at  St.  Albans  on  June  17th,  to  which  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  were  specially  invited.  A  considerable  niiinber  availed  them- 
selves of  this  invitation  from  the  St.  Albans  Architectural  Society,  and  the  cordial 
and  hospitable  reception  which  awaited  them  has  left  a  lasting  impi-ession  on  their 
minds.  It  maybe  hoped  also  that  this  Meeting,  besides  its  usefulness  in  cementing 
a  good  feeling  between  Societies  devoted  to  kindred  pursuits,  may  have  some 
effect  in  promoting  the  object  to  which  its  attention  was  more  particularly  directed — 
the  restoration  of  the  noble  abbey-church  of  St.  Albans.  The  interesting  notice  of 
this  building  by  Mr.  Scott  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  by  whom  it  was  heard  ; 
but  that  remembi'ance  is  not  unmingled  with  regret  that,  in  so  rich  a  country  as 
England,  any  difficulty  should  be  found  in  procuring  funds  for  the  restoration  of 
one  of  its  most  splendid  ecclesiastical  fabrics.  That  regret  is  enhanced  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans  stands  upon  a  spot  hallowed  by  the  re- 
membrance of  England's  first  Martyr,  and  by  the  earliest  associations  which  belong 
to  the  history  of  Chi'istianity  in  this  island.  The  Council  desire  also  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Meeting  to  the  fact,  that,  during  the  present  year,  another  Number 
of  the  JBi'dfordshire  Notes,  and  another  Volume  of  the  Reports  and  Papers  of 
the  Associated  Societies  have  been  presented  to  the  members,  and  that  the  Society 
of  this  county  has  again  contributed  a  fair  proportion  of  Papers  to  this  latter 
publication.  They  regret,  however,  to  observe  that  this  proportion  has  a  tendency 
to  decrease  ;  and  would  respectfully  remind  this  IMeeting  and  the  Society  at  large, 
of  the  urgent  necessity  for  renewed  exertions.  New  Societies  of  a  similar  kind 
are  daily  rising  up  in  other  counties,  and  illustrating  the  remains  of  antiquity 
furnished  by  the  localities  to  which  they  belong.  The  Memoir  on  the  church  and 
conventual  establishment  at  Elstow,  by  Mr.  Hiu-st,  published  in  the  last  volume 
of  the  Reports  and  Papers  of  the  Associated  Societies;  is  highly  valuable,  because 
it  exactly  gives  an  example  of  the  class  of  subjects  to  which  it  is  desirable  the 
attention  of  Members  should  be  called.  If  the  Members  of  this  Society  will  study 
to  illustrate  the  monuments  of  antiquity  remaining  in  their  respective  neighbour- 
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hoods,  they  will  be  performing  one  of  the  most  important  functions  which  belong 
to  it  as  a  count}''  Association :  and  the  Council  cannot  reCraiu  from  expressing  their 
fii-m  conviction,  that  Memoirs  on  such  subjects  arc  extremely  valuable,  and  will 
eventually  find  a  numerous  and  attentive  audience.  It  is  true  that  Bedfordshire  is 
not  so  rich  in  remains  which  rcquix-e  illustration  as  some  other  counties;  but  still  it 
must  be  remarked,  that  it  does  contain  a  considerable  number  of  objects  of  interest, 
which  will  amply  repay  investigation.  The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  stating 
that  the  Library  and  the  Museum  of  the  Society  have  received  some  important 
additions  during  the  pi-esent  yeai*.  The  collection  of  Coins,  in  particular,  has  been 
augmented  by  a  most  munificent  donation — the  Cabinet  of  Coins  collected  by  the 
late  W.  F.  Palmer,  Esq.  having  been  presented  to  this  Society  by  the  liberality  of 
Miss  Palmer.  This  Cabinet,  which  contains  in  six  drawers  a  vast  number  of  Coins 
of  ditlerent  ages  and  nations,  and  many  medals  of  interest  and  beauty,  has  been 
considered  by  the  Council  of  sufficient  importance  to  form  the  subject  of  a  special 
Resolution.  They  have  determined  that  it  shall  be  preserved  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  Collections,  as  a  Memorial  of  the  late  W.  F.  Palmer,  Esq.,  and  shall  be 
entered  in  the  Catalogue  as  the  Palmer  Cabinet. 

In  concluding  their  Report,  the  Council  cannot  refrain  from  again  urging  the 
claims  of  this  Society  upon  the  county  for  an  increased  degree  of  support.  They 
cannot  believe  that  a  Society,  which  has  for  its  objects  the  promotion  of  a  pure  and 
enlightened  taste  in  Architecture,  the  preservation  of  the  Monuments  and  Remains 
of  former  ages,  and  the  circulation  of  information  on  subjects  which  ought  to 
interest  every  person  of  tolerable  education,  can  fail  in  the  end  to  be  appreciated 
and  supported  as  it  really  deserves  to  be.  They  are  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  the 
members  that  its  progress  in  public  opinion,  if  not  so  rapid  as  they  could  desire,  has 
latterly  been  steady  and  uninten-upted;  but  they  feel  that  if  the  Society  is  expected 
to  maintain  the  honourable  position  it  has  attained  among  similar  institutions,  it 
must  for  the  future  receive  a  far  greater  measure  of  support  from  the  educated 
classes  of  this  County. 
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RULES. 


1.  That  this  Society  be  entitled  "  The 
Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  So- 
ciety." 

2.  That  the  objects  of  the  Society  be 
to  promote  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  antiquities,  and  design,  by 
the  collection  of  books,  casts,  drawings, 
&c,,  and  the  restoration  of  mutilated 
architectural  remains  within  the  diocese ; 
and  to  furnish  suggestions,  so  far  as  may 
be  within  its  province,  for  improving  the 
character  of  ecclesiastical  edifices  here- 
after to  be  erected  or  restored. 

3.  That  the  Society  be  composed  of  a 
patron,  president,  vice-presidents,  two  or 
more  secretaries,  a  ti'easurer,  librarian, 
honorary  and  ordinary  members ;  to  con- 
sist of  clergymen  and  lay  members  of 
the  Church  of  England, 

4.  That  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese, for  the  time  being,  be  requested  to 
accept  the  office  of  patron. 

5.  That  the  business  of  the  Society 
be  transacted  by  a  committee,  consisting 
of  the  patron,  president,  vice-presidents, 
secretaries,  treasurer,  librarian,  the  rural 
deans  of  the  diocese  (being  subscribers), 
and  not  exceeding  eighteen  ordinary 
members  to  be  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting,  and  that  three  do  constitute  a 
quorum. 

6.  That  the  committee  have  power  to 
supply  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  pro- 
visionally, until  the  next  annual  meeting, 
and  that  members  of  the  committee  in 
any  neighbourhood  may  associate  other 
members  with  them,  for  local  purposes, 
in  communication  with  the  central  com- 
mittee. 

7.  That  every  candidate  for  admission 
to  the  Society  be  proposed  and  seconded 
by  two  members,  and  balloted  for  at  a 
meeting  of  the  committee,  or  at  a  general 
meeting. 

8.  That  on  the  election  of  a  member 
the  secretaries  send  him  notice  of  it,  and 
a  copy  of  the  rules. 


9.  That  each  member  on  being  elected 
shall  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  ten  shillings, 
and  an  annual  subscription  of  ten  shil- 
lings, to  be  due  upon  the  first  of  January 
in  each  year. 

10.  That  any  member  may  compound 
for  all  future  subscriptions  by  one  pay- 
ment of  five  pounds. 

1 1 .  That  all  persons  holding  the  office 
of  churchwarden  in  any  parish  of  the 
diocese,  be  entitled,  without  payment,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  clergyxnan  of 
their  parish,  being  a  member,  to  all  the 
privileges  of  membership  except  that  of 
voting. 

12.  No  one  shall  be  entitled  to  his 
privileges  as  a  member  of  the  Society 
whose  subscription  is  in  arrear. 

13.  That  the  annual  meeting  shall 
take  place  at  Worcester  in  the  autumn ; 
and  that  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
Society,  not  less  than  four  in  the  year, 
be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
committee  may  appoint;  and  that  the 
committee  meet  on  the  second  Thursday 
in  each  month. 

14.  That  honoraiy  members  may  be 
elected,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  com- 
mittee only,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
society. 

15.  That  each  member  be  allowed  to 
introduce  a  friend  at  any  general  meeting. 

1 6.  That  all  books,  drawings,  papers 
and  other  property  of  the  Society,  be 
vested  in  trustees,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  committee,  and  kept  by  the  secre- 
taries for  the  use  of  members ;  and  that 
no  person  ceasing  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Society  shall  have  any  claim  upon,  or 
interest  in  its  property. 

17.  That  no  new  rule  be  passed,  and 
no  alteration  be  made  in  any  existing 
rule,  unless  notice  of  the  proposed  new 
rule  or  alteration  shall  have  been  given 
at  the  preceding  general  meeting. 
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The  following  Extracts  comprise  the  chief  part  of  the 

REPORT 

Presented  by  the  Committee  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  held  at 
Worcester,  on  the  ^ith  September,  1856. 

In  presenting  their  third  annual  Report  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  your  Committee 
have  to  open  with  expi-essions  of  regret  for  the  resignation  of  one  of  our  Secretaries. 
His  retirement  was  caused  by  a  domestic  affliction  which  deprived  us  of  a  Vice- 
President  of  our  Society  who  was  universally  beloved  and  esteemed.  We  cannot 
pass  unnoticed  a  loss  which  has  also  withdrawn  from  us  the  active  services  of  the 
present  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere,  whom  we  may  look  upon  as  the  originator  of  this 
Society.  Your  Committee  feel  assured  that  all  our  members  will  concur  in 
acknowledging  the  debt  of  gi^atitude  which  we  owe  to  our  late  Honorary  Secretary, 
for  the  well  directed  zeal  and  energy  which  he  displayed  in  commencing  and  main- 
taining the  operations  of  this  Society.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  pi'oof  of  his 
assiduity  in  office  that,  very  shortly  after  his  retirement,  it  became  apparent  that 
two  Secretaries  would  be  required  to  undertake  the  duties  which  he  had  performed 
singly;  and  your  Committee  have  accordingly  given  notice  of  an  alteration  in  the 
Rules  to  allow  of  the  appointment  of  a  third  Secretary.  We  have  agi'eed  to  propose 
Sir  Edmund  Lechmere  for  election  as  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  feeUng  no  doubt 
that  the  members  will  ratify  our  choice. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  last  annual  Report,  the  Society  has  visited  Evesham, 
and  has  made  two  other  interesting  excursions  within  the  diocese. 

During  the  Evesham  expedition  we  were  indebted  to  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
of  Mr,  Rudge,  of  the  Abbey  Manor  House,  who  acted  as  our  guide  to  the  ruins,  and 
who  afterwards  entertained  the  party  at  his  house,  and  exhibited  his  valuable 
collection  of  relics  from  the  monastery. 

In  the  course  of  the  day's  excursion,  the  churches  of  Harvington  and  Norton 
were  visited,  the  former  of  which  has  been  partially  restored  by  Mr.  F.  Preedy,  who 
has  also  executed  the  stained  glass  east  window.  The  effect  of  the  shingled  spu-e, 
placed  upon  the  old  Norman  tower,  is  singularly  happy,  and  does  great  credit  to 
the  architect.  There  is,  however,  one  new  feature  at  Harvington  which  your 
Committee  cannot  commend,  namely  the  invention  of  chimes  by  machinery  as  a 
substitute  for  ringing. 

The  sound  of  chiming,  whether  by  hand  or  machinery,  is  of  a  totally  opposite 
character  to  that  of  ringing;  and  we  cannot  but  deprecate  an  arrangement  which 
substitutes  a  monotonous  machinery  for  the  distinctive  music  of  bells.  The  subject, 
however,  is  one  which  we  cannot  discuss  at  length  in  a  Report,  but  which  might 
supply  interesting  matter  for  a  paper  at  a  future  meeting. 

Of  the  two  excursions  made  during  the  present  summer,  the  first,  in  the  month 
of  June,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city.  The  chiirch  at  Leigh  being  considered  as 
the  chief  attraction  of  the  day  was  made  the  starting  point  for  the  excursion,  which 
proceeded  thence  by  Alfrick  and  Lulsley,  to  Knightsford  Bridge,  the  site  of  the 
new  church  referred  to  in  our  last  annual  Report. 

Later  in  the  day,  the  party  visited  the  old  parish  churches  of  Broadwas  and 
Cotheridge,  which  lay  upon  their  homeward  route. 

Leigh  is  a  church  of  considerable  size  and  possesses  many  points  of  interest 
which  received  due  attention,  its  principal  features  being  kindly  pointed  out  to  the 
party  by  our  very  active  and  well  informed  Librarian,  Mr.  J.  S.  Walker,  who  also 
furnished  some  historical  memoranda  relating  to  the  structure. 

The  beautiful  side  chapel  in  Broadwas  chux-ch  fui-nishes  an  example  of  the 
highly  ornate  Middle-pointed  style :  owing  to  the  retired  position  and  general  plain- 
ness of  the  church,  this  chapel  was  new  to  several  of  the  party,  which  mustered 
about  thirty-six  in  number,  most  of  whom  appeared  well  satisfied  with  the  day's 
proceedings. 
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It  had  oi-iginally  been  proposed  to  hold  our  Warwickshire  meeting  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  but  circumstances  having  occm-red  to  postpone  our  visit  to  that  locality, 
your  Committee  decided  upon  the  inspection  of  some  interesting  churches  and  other 
architectural  remains  in  the  south  of  Warwickshire,  bordering  upon  Oxfordshire. 
Having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  North  Oxfordshire 
Ai'chaiological  Society,  whose  head  quarters  are  at  Banbury,  we  determined  upon 
holding  a  joint  meeting  at  that  place  in  the  evening.  This  was,  accordingly, 
caiTied  out  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Dickins,  of  Cherington,  to  whom  we  cannot 
but  feel  deeply  indebted  for  the  trouble  and  interest  which  he  took  in  promoting 
our  plans.  The  small  party  of  our  members  which  started  from  the  platform  at 
Worcester  had  inci-eascd  to  thirty-two  when  they  sat  down  to  dinner  at  Edge  Hill. 
They  visited  in  succession  the  church  of  Brailes,  the  mansion  of  Lord  North- 
ampton at  Compton  Wynyates,  the  churches  of  Tysoe,  Warmington,  and  Shottswell. 
The  party  were  received  and  conducted  over  Compton  Wynyates  by  Lord 
Ahvjaie  Compton,  whose  kindness  and  courtesy  we  feel  bound  to  acknowledge. — 
The  old  house,  of  the  date  of  Henry  VIIL  is  too  well  known  for  description. 

The  church  of  Brailes  is  very  fine,  and  of  considerable  area.  It  is,  however, 
suffering  from  neglect  and  desecration.  It  is  right  to  add  that  the  present  Incum- 
bent, who  has  been  but  a  few  Aveeks  in  possession  of  the  living,  was  anxious  to 
disclaim  any  responsibility  for  the  an-angements. 

The  church  at  Tysoe  is  also  extensive  in  its  proportions,  and  possesses  great 
beauty  and  interest.  It  has  recently  been  restored  in  good  taste,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  liue-di-awing  upon  the  plaster  of  the  internal  walls,  to  imitate 
blocks  of  stone. 

Warmington,  which,  as  compared  with  its  celebrated  namesake  in  Northampton- 
shire is  an  unpretending  structure,  and  is  smaller  and  plainer  than  either  of  the 
two  preceding  chui'ches,  is  nevertheless  well  worthy  of  study.  It  is  more  particu- 
larly interesting  on  account  of  its  very  perfect  specimen  of  the  upper  chamber 
(over  a  vestry)  called  by  Mr.  Bloxam,  the  "  Inclusorium,"  or  "  Domus  inclusi;" 
and  which,  in  his  learned  paper  on  the  subject,  he  shows  to  have  been  the  habita- 
tion of  a  recluse  or  anchorite. 

The  church  at  Shottswell  is  chiefly  interesting  for  the  very  perfect  carved  wood- 
work which  remains  there.  The  screen-Avork  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  in 
excellent  preservation ;  and  both  that  and  the  open  seats  of  the  fifteenth  century 
are  exceedingly  good  specimens  of  their  respective  styles,  the  former  being  remark- 
able for  its  elegance  and  purity. 

During  this  excursion,  the  party  experienced  the  gi-eat  need  of  a  cicerone  to 
call  attention  to  the  chief  features  of  the  churches  which  they  visited.  In  all  such 
expeditions  we  should  be  pi-ovided  with  a  guide,  able  and  willing  to  stand  forward 
and  point  out  the  styles  and  details  of  the  fabric.  It  so  happened  that,  upon  this 
occasion,  not  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  expressed  their  readiness  to  undertake 
this  duty,  was  able  to  attend. 

The  evening  was  spent  at  Banbury,  and  on  the  following  day  some  members  of 
our  Society  accompanied  the  North  Oxfordshire  in  their  excursion  to  Adderbury, 
Somerton,  Middleton,  and  Bicester.  The  first  named  church  is  remarkably  fine. 
The  chancel  is  interesting,  as  being  the  work  of  William  of  Wykeham,  and  on  its 
north  side  is  another  example  of  the  "  domus  inclusi;"  but  as  this  and  the  other 
churches  on  the  route  lie  in  the  territory  of  our  friends  of  the  North  Oxfordshire 
Society,  we  may  content  ourselves  with  deploring,  in  common  with  them,  the 
melancholy  and  miserable  condition  in  which  we  found  the  church  at  Bicester. 

Your  Committee  have  to  acknowledge  the  various  Papers  which  have  been  read 
before  the  Society  during  the  past  year.  Mr.  Street's  admirable  address  "  On  Colour 
as  applied  to  Architecture"  has  been  printed  with  the  Annual  Keports;  and  this, 
together  with  a  Paper  "  On  Monumental  Brasses,"  read  this  year  at  Banbury,  by 
our  Honorary  Secretary  Mr.  Lygon,  and  another  read  at  the  same  meeting  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Chamberlain  of  Oxford,  ''On  the  arrauyement  of  Parish  Churches," 
form  the  principal  contributions  of  this  kind  upon  points  connected  with  Architec- 
ture. Questions  of  local  history  and  antiquities  have  not  been  entirely  forgotten ; 
for,  although  these  should  be  made  subservient  to  our  main  object,  we  feel  that  we 
should  lose  much  of  our  efficiency  were  we  entirely  to  discard  them.  Some  of  our 
members  have  urged  the  expediency  of  our  constantly  keeping  in  view  the  con- 
nexion of  Architecture  with  its  local  associations,  on  the  ground  that  when  divested 
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of  these  it  becomes  a  comparatively  dry  and  technical  study  to  the  majority  of 
persons,  whereas,  if  associated  with  historical  tradition,  it  is  made  doubly  attractive 
by  imparting  an  interest  to  all  around  it. 

The  volume  of  the  combined  annual  Reports  and  Papers  of  the  Societies  of 
Northampton,  York,  Lincoln,  Bedford,  Worcester,  and  Leicester,  publis^hed  in  a 
single  volume,  has  been  sent  gratuitously  to  all  our  members.  The  advantages 
of  this  joint  publication  are  great  in  every  way.  In  the  first  place,  we  effect  our 
object  at  a  less  cost  than  we  otherwise  could;  and  in  the  next,  members  are  enabled 
to  compare  our  efficiency  and  progress  with  those  of  other  similar  Societies  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  kingdom.  While  acknowledging  that  we  may  still  learn  much 
from  our  allies,  we  think  that  judging  from  the  last  annual  volume,  the  Worcester 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society  has  been  second  to  none  in  its  activity. 

In  the  way  of  publication  we  have  done  little  during  the  past  year,  besides  pre- 
paring the  Lithograph  of  Grave-yard  memorials,  from  designs  presented  by  our 
own  professional  members. 

There  has  been  much  unavoidable  delay  in  collecting  and  lithographing  these 
working  drawings,  but  we  are  now  enabled  to  announce  the  completion  of  the  first 
series  containing  nine  designs,  which  we  trust  shortly  to  have  it  in  our  power  to 
publish  at  a  trifling  cost  for  general  circulation. 

We  hope  that  the  diffusion  of  such  designs  may  tend  to  improve  the  public  taste 
in  this  respect,  and  may  both  induce  the  clergy  to  use  greater  vigilance  in  excluding 
the  present  conventional  monuments  from  our  church-yards,  and  lead  the  laity  to  a 
more  correct  appreciation  of  the  emblems  best  suited  to  memorialize  the  Christian 
dead. 

Your  Committee  have  more  than  once  had  an  opportunity  of  testifying  to  the 
indu'ect  advantages  accruing  from  the  existence,  in  the  Diocese,  of  such  a  Society 
as  ours.  As  eai-ly  as  the  month  of  March  last,  it  reached  the  ears  of  some  of  our 
members  that  the  desecrated  church  of  Cow  Honeybourne  would  be  offered  for  sale 
by  auction,  with  other  parish  property,  upon  the  14th  of  April.  This  church  had 
been  desecrated  for  a  long  period,  and,  in  more  recent  times,  had  been  converted 
into  tenements  which  were  occupied  by  paupers,  the  fabric  having  been  acquired 
as  parish  property.  When  this  state  of  things  came  under  our  notice,  we  were 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  avail  om"selves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  order  for 
sale  to  rescue  the  sacred  edifice  from  further  desecration.  Your  Committee  found, 
however,  that  as  a  Society  we  should  not  have  it  in  our  power  to  do  moi'e  than  call 
the  attention  of  others  to  these  lamentable  circumstances.  But  the  appeal  thus 
made  resulted  m  the  combination  of  a  certain  niuxiber  of  individuals,  several  of 
whom  are  members  of  this  Society,  to  purchase  the  dilapidated  church  ;  and  our 
Treasurer  attended  the  sale,  and  effected  this  very  desirable  object. 

The  number  of  churches  erected  or  restored  since  our  last  annual  Report  has 
not  been  very  great.  New  churches  have  been  consecrated  at  Birmingham  and 
Bromsgrove  Lickey.  The  latter  is  a  simple  edifice,  generally  correct  in  its  arrange- 
ments but  rather  commonplace  in  design. 

The  restoration  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Coventry,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  is  described  to  us  as  decidedly  the  most  sumpt- 
uous and  complete  renovation  effected  within  the  Diocese  since  the  formation  of  our 
Society.  The  whole  of  the  pews  and  galleries  have  been  removed,  and  open  seats 
of  carved  oak  substituted.  The  richly  coloured  roof  has  been  restored,  and  a  good 
memorial  east  window  inserted.  The  gas-standards,  font  cover,  and  other  metal- 
work  by  Mr.  Skidmore  are  exceedingly  effective.  The  whole  combines  to  form  one 
of  the  noblest  parish  churches  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  alike  creditable  to  the  artists 
who  have  designed  it,  the  workmen  who  have  executed  it,  and  the  individuals 
through  whose  exertions  the  impi-ovements  have  been  effected.  It  is  particularly 
worthy  of  remark,  that  one-half  of  the  best  sittings  are  reserved  for  the  poor. 

Redmarley  church  has  been  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  ;  and  in 
this  mstance  we  are  compelled  to  express  our  regret  that  our  recommendations,  and 
those  of  the  Church-Building  Society,  were  not  more  fully  carried  out. 

Berrow  church  has  been  reseated  and  otherwise  improved  in  a  substantial  and 
correct  manner,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Hugall. 

The  improvements  effected  at  S.  Martin's,  in  this  city,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  are  more  especially  interesting,  as  showing  how  an  edifice 
erected  in  the  uuecclesiastical  style  of  the  last  century,  may,  by  a  pi'oper  manage- 
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ment,  be  made  compai-atively  churchlike  and  commodious.  The  sanctuary  arcli 
has  been  considerably  raised,  and  a  circular-headed  east  window  with  rich  tracery 
has  been  inserted,  which  is  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Ihxrdman.  A  stone 
reredos  has  been  erected,  intended  hei-eafter  to  be  decorated  with  colour.  Two  east 
galleries  have  been  removed,  the  pews  and  pulpit  lowered,  the  eastern  bay  of  the 
nave  arranged  as  a  chancel  and  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  organ  placed 
at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  gas  standards  and  brackets  by  Skidmore 
arc  very  successful  examples  of  metal- work.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  ex- 
clusive looking  doors  to  the  pews  have  been  retained,  even  although,  in  this  instance, 
the  free  and  the  appropriated  seats  are  alike  enclosed. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  King's  Norton  Church  have  been  improved  in 
various  ways.  The  pulpit  has  been  removed  from  the  centre  to  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  nave  ;  and  the  tower  arch  has  been  thrown  open,  which  adds  much  to 
the  general  effect  of  the  interior.  Stained  glass  has  also  been  inserted  in  the  east 
window,  and  a  new  font  and  organ  have  been  provided. — Yet,  notwithstanding 
these  restorations,  we  feel  that,  had  a  competent  architect  been  employed,  the  work 
would  have  been  better  done.  This  noble  specimen  of  a  parish  church  should  have 
been  entrusted  to  a  person  well  versed  in  ecclesiology.  We  think  that  a  better 
situation  might  have  been  chosen  for  the  organ  than  the  north-west  end  of  the 
south  aisle,  and  that  the  position  of  the  font  in  the  central  passage  is  decidedly 
objectionable,  as  is  also  that  of  the  pulpit  and  reader  on  the  same  side  of  the 
nave.  We  regret  to  say  that  the  new  east  window  is  open  to  much  criticism. 
Your  Committee,  however,  are  glad  to  believe  that  some  of  these  mistakes  are 
likely  to  be  con-ected. 

The  Chancel  of  the  little  church  at  Whitnash,  near  Leamington,  has  been 
rebuilt  in  a  most  beautiful  and  correct  manner  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Scott. 

Your  Committee  cannot  pass  from  the  subject  of  church  building  without 
noticing  the  completion  and  consecration  of  the  new  church  at  Cradley,  for  although, 
strictly  speaking  it  lies  beyond  our  province,  its  founder  was  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  our  Society,  and  the  architect  as  well  as  one  of  its  trustees  are  among 
our  most  zealous  associates.  The  church  consists  of  a  well  proportioned  chancel, 
nave,  and  tower  surmounted  by  a  spire.  The  testimony  of  the  Bishop  Avho  con- 
secrated it,  that  he  considered  it  a  model  parish  church,  justifies  your  Committee  in 
expressing  a  hope  that,  ere  long,  both  the  newly  built  and  older  chui-ches  of  this 
neighbourhood  may  be  made  to  present  an  equally  religious  appearance.  Every 
essential  requisite  for  an  ecclesiastical  structure  has  here  been  pi'ovided  in  simple 
and  beautiful  proportions,  and  each  feature  (with  the  exception  of  the  altar  chairs, 
of  which  we  lament  the  unnecessary  introduction)  has  been  designed  with  reference 
to  its  destination  and  position. 

We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  notice  an  instance  of  incon-ect  taste  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  church  at  Birlingham,  where  a  chancel  has  been  added  at  considerable 
cost,  but  which  in  its  design,  is  highly  defective.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  in  this 
instance  no  professional  man  was  consulted,  but  that  the  Rector,  assisted  by  the 
mason,  was  the  sole  architect  of  the  new  chancel. 

In  the  neighbouring  church  of  Eckington  a  new  window  has  been  inserted,  ex- 
ecuted by  a  relative  of  one  of  the  churchwardens,  but  (singularly  enough)  without 
the  sanction  of  either  the  Rector  or  the  other  churchwarden,  and  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  advice  of  this  Society. 

It  is  gratifying  to  your  Committee  to  be  able  to  state  that  no  instance  of  wanton 
desecration  has  come  under  their  notice  during  the  past  year. 

Your  Committee  feel  considerable  delicacy  in  alluding  to  a  report  which  has 
reached  them  respecting  some  proposed  alterations  in  our  Cathedral.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  intended  restoration  is  one  of  no  less  magnitude  than  the  re- 
building of  the  whole  East  End,  and  the  substitution  of  Early-pointed  lights  for 
the  present  unsightly  window.  No  one  can  doubt  the  advantages  of  the  proposed 
restoration  ;  but  in  a  question  of  such  unusual  importance  and  open  to  diversity  of 
opinion  even  among  the  most  eminent  architects,  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  will  not  commit  themselves  to  the  details  of  any  plan  without  calling 
in  the  special  advice  of  a  consulting  architect  of  the  largest  experience  and  most 
acknowledged  judgment.  Your  Committee  cannot  help  also  expressing  a  hope 
that,  on  a  matter  so  deeply  interesting  to  the  churchmen  of  this  county  and  Diocese, 
the  designs  may  be  communicated  to  the  Committee  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan 
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Architectural  Society ;  and  they  feel  the  less  hesitation  in  offering  these  suggestions, 
as  a  member  of  the  Chapter  informed  the  Society  at  our  inaugural  meeting  in  1854, 
that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  would  be  happy  to  receive  any  suggestions  with  which 
the  Society  might  be  disposed  at  any  time  to  favor  them. 

The  Treasurer  reports  that  the  statement  of  accounts  will,  as  usual,  be  made 
up  to  the  end  of  the  current  year,  in  time  to  be  printed  with  the  Report,  Since  the 
last  statement  was  audited  he  has  received  for  subscriptions  and  arrears,  including 
one  life  subscription,  the  sum  of  £26  1  Os. ;  but  he  regrets  to  add  that  the  number  of 
members  whose  subscriptions  are  in  arrear  is  very  considerable,  there  being  no  less 
than  sixty  whose  subscriptions  for  the  current  year  are  unpaid,  while  upwards  of 
twenty  are  still  owing  for  1855,  and  a  few  have  not  even  paid  their  entrance  fees  and 
subscriptions  for  1854.  These  members  have,  from  time,  to  time  received  circulars 
from  the  Treasurer  reminding  them  of  their  arrears,  but  he  has  endeavoured,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  avoid  individual  importunity.  He  now  earnestly  appeals  to 
them  for  payment  without  putting  him  to  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  a  more 
special  application. 

Your  Committee  feel  bound  to  remind  the  members  of  this  Society  that  its 
efficiency  is  much  impaired  for  want  of  a  greater  punctuality  in  the  payment  of 
subscriptions  ;  and  they  would  also  impress  upon  them  that  they  have  not  done  as 
much  as  they  might,  in  other  respects,  to  extend  its  influence  or  promote  its  objects. 
It  would  be  well  if  they  would  bear  in  mind  the  expediency  of  inducing  their 
friends  and  neighbours  to  join  our  ranks,  as  this  would  both  add  to  our  strength  and 
enable  us  to  widen  our  operations.  They  might  also  afford  moi'e  assistance  to  your 
Committee  by  furnishing  reports  upon  any  points  which  may  come  under  their 
observation  in  their  sevex'al  localities.  For  want  of  such  timely  information  much 
mischief  is  done  which  might  be  prevented  by  an  eai-lier  remonstrance. 

Little  or  nothing  has  yet  been  effected  towards  the  formation  of  an  Ai'chitectural 
library.  Our  funds  are  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  increase  our  collection,  and  we 
are  therefore  entirely  dependant,  in  this  respect,  upon  the  liberality  of  our  members 
and  friends.  Your  Committee  feel  that  we  ought  to  keep  in  view  the  object  of 
forming  a  good  Ai-chitectural  library  in  connection  with  this  Society,  as  we  shall 
thus  supply  a  want  which  is  becommg  more  felt  every  year. 

The  excursion  to  Stratford-on-Avon  having  been  postponed,  we  hope  to  make  that 
our  first  place  of  meeting  for  next  year  ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  our  second 
expedition  shall  be  to  Pershore  and  its  neighbourhood.  In  the  interval  between 
this  and  our  next  annual  meeting,  your  Committee  will  endeavour,  by  God's  help, 
to  promote  the  diffusion  of  sound  taste  and  the  dissemination  of  a  more  correct 
knowledge  of  Architectm-e  and  its  sister  arts. 


*^*  Since  this  Report  was  presented,  a  more  extended  notice  of  the  churches 
visited  in  the  first  excursion,  and  of  the  ruined  chapel  of  Cow  Honeybourne,  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Walker,  and  is  printed  in  the  present  series  of  papers. 
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Newark  Church:  its  Documental  History.  A  Paper  read  at  the 
Newark  Meeting,  September  24,  1855.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
DiMocK,  M.A.,  Minor  Canon  of  Southwell. 

I  HAVE  put  together  all  the  scraps  of  history  of  every  sort  that  I 
have  been  able  to  hunt  up,  in  any  way  bearing  upon  the  fabric  of 
Newark  Church.  By  the  kindness  of  the  municipal  authorities  of 
this  good  old  town,  I  have  been  allowed  to  explore,  at  my  leisure, 
their  stores  af  ancient  records ;  and  I  have  further  extracted  all  that 
a  hasty  visit  or  two  enabled  me  to  find  to  the  purpose  amongst  the 
archives  of  York  Cathedj'al.  From  these  two  sources  much  of  my 
paper  will  be  derived ;  while,  of  course,  I  have  not  failed  to  avail 
myself  of  what  of  history  on  the  subject  there  is  to  be  found,  in 
Thoroton's  Nottinghamshire,  in  Dickinson's  History  of  Newark,  or 
in  other  published  works.  From  the  York  records,  I  have  no  doubt, 
much  to  the  purpose  yet  remains  to  be  extracted,  by  any  one  able  to 
make  a  more  complete  search  than  has  been  in  my  power. 

For  the  earliest  historical  notice  relating  to  Newark  Church — 
indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  the  first  mention  of  Newark  in  any 
way — we  are  indebted  to  the  famous  Countess  Godiva,  wife  of  Leofric 
Earl  of  Mercia,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor;  a  noble 
Christian  Lady,  whose  name  well  deserves  all  the  celebrity  it  has 
obtained,  but  whose  piety  and  alms-deeds  deserved  a  more  seemly 
celebration  of  gratitude  than  that  which  the  citizens  of  Coventry 
have  held  in  her  memory.  Newark,  it  would  seem,  was  a  part  of 
her  patrimonial  inheritance ;  and  a  few  years  before  the  Norman 
conquest,  she  gave  it,  with  other  possessions,  to  the  church  of  Stow 
near  Gainsborough,  then  a  newly-erected  collegiate  church  of  secular 
canons.  There  is,  indeed,  no  express  mention  of  the  church  or 
churches  in  Newark  being  included  in  this  grant  of  the  pious 
Countess,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  this  was 
the  case. 
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I  say  "  church  or  churches,"  because,  according  to  the  Domesday 
survey,  made  in  the  reign  of  WilHam  the  Conqueror,  there  were 
then  ten  churches  in  Newark,  and  eight  priests.  But  at  that  time 
the  lordship  of  Newark  included  the  hamlets  of  Balderton  and 
Farndon,  and  manors  moreover,  or  parts  of  manors,  in  more  than 
a  dozen  other  of  the  neighbouring  parishes.  The  probability 
therefore  is,  that  the  ten  churches  mentioned  in  Domesday  were 
the  number  of  churches  then  standing,  not  in  the  mere  town  of 
Newark,  but  in  Newark  and  its  hamlets,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  lordship.  It  does  not  at  all  of  necessity  follow  that  there  was 
more  than  one  church  in  Newark  itself,  at  the  time  of  the  Domes- 
day surve3^ 

Under  Remigius,  the  first  Norman  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Stow 
became  a  Benedictine  monastery.  His  successor  however.  Bishop 
Robert  Bloet,  about  the  year  1109  removed  the  monks  of  Stow  to 
Eynsham  in  Oxfordshire,  and  annexed  Stow  and  Newark  to  his 
Bishoprick,  giving  the  dispossessed  monks  other  estates  in  exchange. 
The  lordship  of  Newark  continued  a  portion  of  the  Lincoln  episcopal 
estates  until  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

The  church,  however,  soon  passed  into  other  hands.  Robert  II., 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  from  1147  to  1167,  founded  the  Gilbertine  Priory 
of  St.  Catherine  near  Lincoln ;  and  Newark  was  one  of  the  appro- 
priated churches  which  he  bestowed  upon  his  new  establishment. 
Now,  soon  after  this  time,  the  oldest  parts  of  the  present  church 
must  have  been  built.  These  are  but  mere  remnants,  incorporated 
in  a  later  building,  but  there  is  enough  to  show  that  a  church  of 
very  considerable  pretensions  was  built  somewhere  towards  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century.  And,  as  the  monastic  bodies,  whatever  their 
faults,  were  certainly  no  niggards  in  church-building,  we  may  sup- 
pose, with  much  likelihood,  that  this  church — on  a  far  more  magni- 
ficent scale,  no  doubt,  than  that  which  it  succeeded — owed  its  rise, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  care  and  bounty  of  the  monks  and  nuns  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Lincoln,  soon  after  they  had  become  the  appropri- 
ators. 

There  was  another  circumstance  which,  perhaps,  still  more 
contributed  to  the  erection  of  a  church  on  a  large  scale  at  this 
period. 

A  few  years  before  the  foundation  of  St.  Catherine's  Priory, 
Bishop  Alexander,  the  predecessor  of  Robert  II.,  had  built  Newark 
Castle.  Beneath  its  protecting  walls  the  town  would  flourish  and 
increase  :  and,  as  a  matter  of  course  in  those  days,  ere  long  a  new 
church  would  rise,  better  able  to  contain  the  increasing  number  of 
worshippers,  and  more  worthy  of  the  rising  wealth  and  importance 
of  the  town,  I  have  no  actual  evidence  to  show  for  it,  but  I  think 
it  more  than  probable  that  the  circumstances  which  I  have  named, 
viz.,  the  connection  with  the  Priory  of  St.  Catherine,  and  more 
especially  the  rising  importance  of  the  town  after  the  erection  of  the 
castle,  led  to  a  re-building  of  the  church  towards  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  remnants  of  w^hich  work  still  exist  in  the  present 
structure. 
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But  I  must  try  and  get  to  something  better  than  mere  prob- 
abilities, else  I  shall  ill  fulfil  the  promise  of  giving  anything  that 
can  be  called  a  history  of  the  church.  I  shall  therefore  beg  leave 
to  jump  over  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  to  take  you  at  once  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  west  tower  of  the 
church  must,  indeed,  have  been  built  during  the  interval ;  but  I 
know  of  no  historical  notice  of  any  sort  that  could  in  any  way  be 
coaxed  into  bearing  upon  it.  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
however,  a  scrap  of  history  awaits  us  of  some  interest,  supplied  by 
an  instrument  in  one  of  the  ancient  Episcopal  Registers  preserved 
at  York.^  In  this  instrument  Archbishop  William  Grenefield  states, 
that,  whereas  it  appears,  by  inquisition  duly  made,  that  a  chantry 
chapel  had  been  built  in  the  church-yard  of  Newark,  by  his  prede- 
cessor Henry,  late  Archbishop  of  York,  but  that  no  endowment  had 
been  provided,  and  that,  consequently,  the  said  chapel  had  long 
been  altogether  destitute  ;  and  whereas,  moreover,  by  the  removal  of 
the  chapel,  additional  space,  which  was  much  needed,  would  be 
gained  to  the  burial  ground ;  therefore  he  assents  to  the  prayers 
of  the  parishioners,  and  grants  them  license  to  remove  the  said 
chapel,  and  to  convert  the  stones,  timber,  lead,  glass,  and  other 
available  materials  thereof,  to  the  use  of  the  church,  and  to  the 
fabric  of  a  certain  aisle  which  it  was  proposed  to  construct  anew ; 
on  condition  that,  in  the  chantry  to  be  ordained  in  the  proposed  new 
aisle,  the  priest  shall  make  special  mention,  in  the  canon  of  the 
mass,  on  behalf  of  the  souls  of  the  said  Archbishop  Henry,  others 
his  predecessors,  and  himself  the  said  Archbishop  William.  This 
license  is  dated  at  Cawood,  February  24,  a.d.  1313. 

Now  we  learn,  from  this  document,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1813,  a  new  aisle  to  the  church  was  on  the  point  of  being 
commenced.  And  this  aisle,  moreover,  was  to  be  built  by  the 
parishioners,  and  was,  therefore,  an  aisle  of  the  nave ;  as  the 
chancel,  of  course,  belonged  to  the  appropriators,  the  Prior  and 


(1)  "Licenciaconcessaparochianlsde  Neuwerkad  amovendam  capellam  infra  cimite- 
rium  ecclesiiae  de  Neuwerk  constructam, 

Uuiverriis  sanctas  matris  eccJesiEE  liliis  ad  quos  presentes  liters  perveiierint,  Williel- 
mus,  &c.,  saluteui  in  omnium  salvatore.  Ea  quaj  ad  Dei  honorem  et  divini  cuitus 
aus^mentum  pertinent,  ex  injuncto  nobis  pastoralis  solicitudinis  officio,  pronis  cupimus 
mentibus,  quantum  nobis  possibile  fuerit,  promovere.  Universitati  igitur  vestrai  notum 
faciuius  per  presentes,  quod  cum  per  inquisicionem  legitimani  nuper  auctoritate  nostra 
rite  lactam  nobis  appareat  evidenter,  quod  capella  qua;dam,  infra  ciniiterium  ecclesise 
parochialis  de  Neuwerk  nostras  diocesis,  per  bonae  memorias  dominum  lienricuin  quondam 
Ebor'  Arcliiepiscopum  predecessorem  nostrum  ut  dicitur  constructa,  nulla  omniiio  dote 
ad  sustentacionem  ejusdem  vel  ad  cantariam  in  eadem  liabendam  perpetuo  assignata  nee 
aliqualiter  dedicata,  habita  sit  et  a  din  extitit  penitus  pro  derelictis;  attendentes  insuper 
quod  per  ipsius  capellae  amocionem  prefatum  cimiterium  jjro  corporibus  defunctoruni  in 
eodem  tumulandis,  juxta  parochianorum  ejusdem  ecclesisc  indigenciara  nianifes>tam, 
poterit  ampliari;  Nos  eorundem  parochianorum  votis  et  sujjplicationibus  aunuentes,  ut 
predictam  capellam  libere  valeant  amovere,  ipsiusque  lapides,  meremium,  plumbum, 
vitrum  et  ferrum,  ac  cetera  qua?  i)ost  amocionem  ejusdem  dictte  parochiali  ecclesia^  pro- 
desse  poterunt,  in  ejusdem  utilitatem,  et  fabricam  quandam  in  quadam  Ala  ii)sius  noviter 
construenda  ut  dicitur,  couvertere  valeant,  licenciam  eisdem  ijarocluanis  tenore  presen- 
cium  concedimus  specialem.  Ita  tamen  quod  cum  per  predictos  parochianos,  in  Ala 
ipsius  ecclesia;  ut  premittitur  construenda,  cantaria  pcrpetua  fuerit  ordinata,  sacerdos 
quilibet,  nomine  dictorum  parochianorum  in  eadem  celebrans,  de  animabus  predicti 
Henrici  et  aliorum  predecessorum  nostrorum  ac  nostra  mencionem  in  Canone  missaj  suiB 
faciat  specialem.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  sigillum  nostrum  presentibus  est  appensura. 
Dat'  apud  Cawod  vi.  Kal.  aiarcii  anno  gracias  m"  .-co""'  duodecimo,  et  pontificatus 
nostri  octavo."— Abp.  Grenejield's  Register,  part  2,f'ol.  150. 
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Convent  of  St.  Catherine.  The  present  south  aisle  of  the  nave  is 
beautiful  Decorated  work,  with  architectural  characters  of  about  this 
date  :  and  we  may  conclude,  without  much  fear  of  error,  that  this  is 
the  very  aisle  spoken  of  in  the  above  document,  as  just  about  to  be 
commenced  in  February,  1313. 

The  same  Register  of  Archbishop  Grenefield  supplies  another 
document,^  which,  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  imagine,  tells  us  the 
time  also  of  the  completion  of  the  work.  Two  and  a  half  years 
after  the  above  date,  viz.  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1315,  the  Archbishop 
issued  a  commission  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  authorising  him 
to  dedicate  three  altars,  newly  erected  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Leonard's 
Hospital  near  Newark,  in  honour  of  St.  Mary,  St.  Leonard,  and  St. 
Katerine,  and  one  altar  in  the  parish  church  of  Newark  in  honour 
of  St.  Mary,  also  six  portable  super-altars  in  the  said  church.  Now, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  south  aisle  was  begun  early  in  1313 :  two 
years  and  a  half  would  amply  suffice  for  its  erection :  and  therefore, 
by  August,  1315,  we  may  suppose  it  would  be  ready  for  the  solem- 
nities of  divine  service,  previously  to  which  it  would  require  an 
altar  or  altars  to  be  consecrated  in  it. 

There  is  no  absolute  certainty  in  the  matter,  but  it  seems  more 
than  likely,  that  the  altar  in  Newark  church,  which  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  was  empowered  by  the  above  commission  to  dedicate, 
was  an  altar  in  the  new  aisle :  in  which  case  the  aisle  itself,  begun 
about  February,  1313,  must  have  been,  in  August,  1315,  nearly  if 
not  quite  complete. 

Another  long  period  intervenes,  entirely  destitute  of  any  do- 
cumentary evidence  respecting  the  gradual  development  of  the 
features  of  this  now  grand  fabric.  Before  we  proceed,  however,  to 
its  later  history,  I  will  here  mention  what  I  think  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  without  notice,  viz.,  the  number  of  chantries  which 
formerly  existed  within  the  church.  I  mention  them  here,  because 
they  were  almost  all  founded  in  the  fourteenth  century.  From  the 
Corporation  records,  and  other  sources,  but  more  especially  from 
the  York  records,  much  information  with  regard  to  these  chantries 
may  be  obtained.  There  were  four  at  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
three  at  that  of  Corpus  Christi,  two  at  that  of  St.  Laurence,  and 
five  others  at  the  altars  respectively  of  St.  Mary,  St.  Nicholas,  St. 
Catherine,  St.  James,  and  St.  Peter ;  in  all  fourteen  chantries,  and 
one  of  these  a  double  one  of  two  priests ;  all  of  which  remained 
until  the  Reformation,  as  shown  by  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  of  the 


(2)  Commissio  facta  Archiepiseopo  Arghmacan'  ad  dedicandum  quatuor  altariaet  sex 
superaltaria  juxta  Neuwerk. 

Willielmus,  &c.,  venerabili  in  Christo  fratri  domino    ,  Dei   gratia 

Archiepiscopo  Arghraacanensi,  salutem  et  fraternge  caritatis  in  Domino  continuum 
incrementum.  Precibus  quorundara  parochianorum  nostrorum  favorabiliter  inclinati,  ad 
dedicandum  tria  altaria  intra  capellain  hospitalis  beati  Leonardi  juxta  Neuwerk  nostras 
diocesis  noviter  erecta,  in  honore  videlicet  beatce  Mariaj,  S.  Leonardi,  et  S.  Katerinas,  et 
unum  altare  in  ecclesia  paroc)iiali  de  Neuwerk  in  honore  beatre  Maria;,  necnon  ad  con- 
secrandum  et  dedicandum  sex  super-altaria  portatilia  in  ecclesia  parochiali  predicta,  die 
queni  ad  hoc  duxeritis  assignandum,  ac  ad  faciendum  et  exequendum  omnia  qute  circa 
hujusmodi  officium  necessaria  fuerint  vel  eciam  opportuna,  vobis  tenore  presencium 
committimus  vices  nostras.  Dat'apud  Lanum,  iii.  Non'  Augusti,  anno  graciae  m"  ccc'"° 
quinto  decimo,  et  pontiticatus  nostri  decimo.- Abp.  Grenejield's  Reg. part  2,  folio  '214. 
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26tli  of  Henry  VIII.^  Now  this  number  of  chantries  in  a  parish 
church,  founded  as  they  would  be,  and  all  were,  by  inhabitants  of 
the  place,  strikes  me  as  very  remarkable.  Compare  similar  churches 
in  two  or  three  other  important  towns.  At  the  time  of  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus,  there  was  one  chantry  at  St.  Mary's, 
Nottingham,  none  in  either  of  the  other  churches :  at  Mansfield 
there  was  but  one,  and  this,  by  the  bye,  founded  by  a  Newark 
man  :*  at  Louth  but  one  :  at  Coventry  St.  Michael's  four,  at  Trinity 

(3)  The  following  are  the  fourteen  chantries  which  were  in  being  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.    I  have  enumerated  them  according  to  the  order  of  their  foundation. 

1.  A  chantry  at  the  Altar  of  St.  Nicholas:  for  souls  of  llobt.  de  Bosco  and  Slaud  his 
wife.  Endowed  with  lands  and  tenements  in  Newark  and  elsewhere,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  £5  6s.  2id. 

This  liobt.  de  Bosco  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

2.  At  Altar  of  St.  Peter ;  founded  by  William  de  Newark,  Archdeacon  of  Hunting- 
don, temp.  Edw.  I.  Endowed  with  a  pension  of  £4  from  the  Hector  of  Fillingliam, 
Lincolnshire,  and  a  tenement  in  Newark:  clear  yearly  value  £4  lOs.  44d. 

3.  At  Altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity,-  founded  temp.  Edw.  II.,  perhaps  earlier,  by  John 
de  Burton  and  others.    Endowed  with  tenements  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £3  8s.  O^d. 

4.  At  Altar  of  St.  James ;  founded  in  1326,  by  William  Durant,  for  souls  of  himself, 
Isabel  his  wife,  &c.  Endowed  with  a  pension  of  £4  from  Priory  of  St.  Catherine  near 
Lincoln. 

5.  At  Altar  of  St.  Laurence;  founded  in  1326,  by  William  Saucemer,  for  souls  of 
himself,  Maud  his  wife,  &c.  Endowed  with  a  tenement  in  Newark,  and  a  pension  of 
£4  8s.  from  St.  Catherine's  Priory:  clear  yearly  value  £4  18s.  4id. 

6.  At  Altar  of  St.  Laurence;  founded  in  1330,  by  Maud  Saucemer,  for  souls  of  her- 
self, William  Saucemer  her  husband,  &c.  Endowed  with  a  pension  of  £4  6s.  8d.  from 
Wellow  Abbey  near  Grimsby,  and  with  part  of  a  tenement  in  Newark :  clear  yearly 
value,  £4  12s.  8d. 

7.  At  Altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  founded  in  1334,  by  Simon  de  Botlesford,  Clerk, 
Rector  of  Newark  Schools.  Endowed  with  tenements  in  Newark  and  Northgate,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  £4  4s.  lOd. 

8.  At  Altar  of  Corpus  Christi :  founded  in  1349,  by  Alan  Flemyng  and  Alice  his  wife ; 
for  souls  of  Wm.  de  la  Zouch  Abp.  of  York,  the  said  Alan  and  Alice,  and  others. 
Endowed  with  a  pension  of  £3  6s.  8d.  from  Shelford  Priory,  13s.  4d.  from  Thurgarton 
Priory,  and  certain  tenements  in  Newark  :  clear  yearly  value  £5  7s.  6id. 

This  is  the  Alan  Flemyng  whose  magnificent  brass  still  exists  in  the  church. 

9.  At  Altar  of  Corpus  Christi:  founded  in  1351,  by  Isabel  Caldwell,  for  good  estate  of 
the  brethren,  sisters,  and  benefactors  of  tlie  fraternity  of  Curpus  Christi  of  Newark.  En- 
dowed with  a  pension  of  £4  from  Thurgarton  Priory. 

10.  At  Altar  of  Corpus  Christi :  founded  in  1351,  by  Robt.  Caldwell.  Endowed  with 
a  pension  of  £4  from  Rufford  Abbey. 

11.  At  Altar  of  St.  Catherine:  founded  in  1351,  for  souls  of  Wm.  de  Wanesley  and 
Beatrix  his  wife.    Endowed  with  a  pension  of  £4  from  Thurgarton  Priory. 

12.  At  Altar  of  All  Saints,  of  two  priests:  founded  in  1362,  by  Simon  de  Surflete, 
chaplain,  Roger  de  Bury,  Wm.  de  Wakebridge,  and  Wm.  Perkin.  Endowed  with  lands 
and  tenements  in  Newark  and  elsewhere,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £8    7s.    9d. 

13.  At  Altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity:  founded  in  1381,  by  the  executors  of  Robt.  de 
Caldwell,  for  soul  of  the  said  Robt.  and  others.  Endowed  with  a  pension  of  £5  6s.  8d. 
from  the  monastery  of  Neubo,  Lincolnshire. 

14.  At  Altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity :  founded  in  1402,  by  Sir  John  Leek,  knight,  Richd. 
Savill,  and  Thos.  Ferrour  ;  for  souls  of  them,  and  of  John  Ferrour  and  Beatrix  his  wife. 
Endowed  with  tenements  and  rents  in  Newark,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £5  17s.  8id. 

Besides  the  above  fourteen  chantries,  mention  occurs  of  two  or  three  others,  which 
had  disappeared  before  the  26th  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  Chantry  Priests  had  a  residence  in  common,  in  Appleton  Gate,  adjoining  the 
present  school  premises  to  the  north;  now  the  site  of  the  mansion  of  the  liev.  Joseph 
Sikes.  It  was  called  the  Chantry,  or  Chantry-House ;  and  seems  to  have  been  settled 
iipon  them  by  John  Bray  in  1362,  who  that  year  paid  the  king  a  fine  of  one  mark,  for 
license  to  give  certain  tenements  in  Newark  lo  the  chaplains  of  the  cliantries  in  Newark 
church,  to  hold  in  mortmain  for  their  habitation  for  ever.  (Abb.  Jiot.  Orig.,  Ilccord  Com- 
mwsion,  ]).  274.)  Besides  this,  they  had  other  property  in  common,  which  brought  to  each 
of  them  3s  8 id  per  annum. 

By  ordination  of  the  Abp.  of  York,  dated  April  1,  1361,  it  was  decreed  that  "the 
chaplains  belonging  to  the  chantries  in  Newark  church  shall  wear  black  gowns  with 
surplices,  after  the  manner  of  the  Vicars  Choral  of  Southwell,  on  all  the  feasts  of  nine 
lections,  when  they  shall  attend  the  quire  of  the  cliurch,  according  to  the  use  of  the 
Church  of  York,  and  sing  and  say  humbly  and  devoutly  the  Canonical  Hours,  to  the 
praise  of  God  and  exciting  the  people's  devotion."— 7br/r'.s-  Collectanea,  York. 

(4;  Viz.,  by  Robert  Stuffyn  of  Newark,  in  1339.     See  Thorotoii's  Aolts.,p.  273. 

This  Robert  Stuffyn's  name  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Newark  deeds,  from  about 
1320  to  1350.  In  the  endowment  deed  of  the  Mansfield  Woodhouse  Chantry  he  names 
four  of  his  sons :  but  his  posterity  seem  not  to  have  continued  at  Newark,  as  the  name 
occurs  again  once  only,  in  1363. 
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church  three :  at  Grantham,  however,  there  were  eight:  while  at 
Boston — a  town  in  the  middle  ages  of  far  more  relative  importance 
than  at  present — but  twelve  chantry  priests  are  recorded.  We 
might,  I  believe,  search  through  all  England,  and  should  find  few 
indeed — if  any — parish  churches,  which  could  boast  such  an  array  of 
chantries  as  Newark  possessed  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  And  this  appears  to  afford  a  convincing  proof  not  only  of 
the  wealth,  but  of  the  piety  and  devotion  of  its  citizens  at  that 
period ;  for,  however  much  of  error  we  may  believe  to  have  been 
involved  in  these  foundations,  yet  they  were  then  an  ordinary  mode 
in  which  Christians  expressed  their  love  of  their  brethren,  and  their 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  God.  We  may  be  right  in  abjuring  their 
erroneous  belief,  and  the  consequent  erroneous  practice  :  it  is  well 
if  our  purer  faith  finds  a  purer  mode  of  expressing  the  same  amount 
of  Christian  piety  and  zeal. 

But  my  main  reason  for  mentioning  these  chantries  is  the  rela- 
tion which  they  bear  to  the  fabric  of  the  church.  The  number  of 
priests  daily  officiating,  the  number  of  altars  which  were  required, 
demanded  a  large  space :  a  large  number  of  chantries  would,  in 
fact,  render  a  large  church  indispensable  :  and  the  same  wealth  and 
piety  and  zeal  which  led  to  these  foundations,  led  also,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  the  long-drawn  aisles  and  spacious  transepts,  the 
almost  cathedral-like  proportions  of  the  magnificent  church,  which 
no  longer  indeed  resounds  with  requiems  for  the  dead,  but  where 
the  living,  we  will  hope,  still  worship  God  no  less  earnestly,  if  more 
truthfully,  than  their  fathers  before  them. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  such  documents  as  I  have  met  with,  in 
any  way  bearing  upon  the  structural  history  of  the  church  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  These  will  relate  to  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  church  ;  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  and  the  south 
aisle  of  the  nave,  the  whole  of  the  church — nave,  transepts,  and 
chancel — is,  in  the  main.  Perpendicular  work  of  the  fifteenth,  or, 
in  some  part,  perhaps,  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  is  a  disappointment  to  me  that  I  am  not  able  to  give  this 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  church  in  a  more  perfect  form.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  writing  about  forty  years  since,  states,  in  his  history  of 
Newark,  that  a  deed  was  then  preserved  amongst  the  archives  of  the 
Corporation,  dated  in  1487,  the  third  year  of  Henry  VII. ,  which  re- 
corded an  agreement  for  the  erection  of  the  chancel  of  the  church, 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  St.  Catherine  near 
Lincoln,  and  certain  individuals  of  the  town  of  Newark.  Mr. 
Dickinson  says  further,  that  this  deed  spoke  of  the  church  itself  as 
having  been  lately  rebuilt.^  I  have  been  very  anxious  to  get  hold  of 
this  deed,  as  no  doubt  it  would  be  found  to  contain  many  particu- 
lars of  interest,  besides  the  bare  facts  given  from  it  by  Mr.  Dickinson. 
By  the  kindness  of  the  municipal  authorities,  as  I  have  before  said, 
I  have  been  allowed  the  freest  access  to  their  archives ;  I  have 
searched  them  carefully  through,  have  found  many  documents  of 

(5.)  DicJcvison'--  History  of  Netrark,  p.  260. 
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much  interest,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  have  not  succeeded  in  finding 
this  particular  deed,  of  more  especial  interest  to  our  present  inquiry. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  yet  be  discovered  :  meamvhile  we 
must  rest  content  with  the  information  from  it  given  us  by  Mr. 
Dickinson. 

In  the  year  1487,  then,  preparations  were  making  for  the  im- 
mediate commencement  of  a  new  chancel,  and  the  church  itself  is 
spoken  of  as  having  been  lately  rebuilt.  By  the  word  "  church"  is 
meant,  of  course,  the  nave,  including  in  this  case  the  north  aisle 
only ;  the  south  aisle  of  the  beginning  of  the  previous  century 
having  been  retained  unaltered.  The  term  "  lately"  is  very  indefi- 
nite :  it  may  mean  that  one  or  two  years  had  elapsed,  or  one  or  two 
score  of  years.  A  document  which  I  have  found  amongst  the  Corpo- 
ration records  seems  to  show  that  several  years  had  elapsed  between 
the  completion  of  the  nave  and  the  commencement  of  the  chancel. 
This  is  an  indenture''  made  on  Christmas-day,  a.d.  I4G0,  the  last 
year  of  Henry  the  Sixth's  reign,  testifying  that  the  then  Church- 
wardens of  Newark — Henry  Faw^vener,  Thomas  Burnham,  John 
Eyleston,  and  Simon  Legburn — had  that  day  paid  to  John  Leycett, 
carver,  the  sum  of  £11  13s.  4d.,  and  other  sums  on  other  occasions, 
amounting  in  all  to  £36  13s.  4d.  :  also  to  Eobert  the  carver,  in  like 
manner,  various  sums,  amounting  to  £34  13s.  4d.  Now  these, 
in  those  days,  formed  a  large  sum,  equivalent,  perhaps,  to  a  thou- 
sand pounds  of  our  present  money  ;  at  any  rate,  a  sum  amply  large 
enough  to  prove  that  very  considerable  work  had  been  going  on 
about  the  church.     Moreover,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that 

(6^  "Haec  Incientura  testatur  quod  custodes  ecclesije  de  Newerk,  videlicet  Henricus 
Fawkener,  Thomas  Burnham,  Johannes  Eyleston,  et  Simon  Legburn,  solverunt  Johanni 
Leycett  Karuffar',  die  confectionis  presencium,  viz. :  in  festo  Natalis  Domini,  anno  regni 
Regis  Henrici  sexti  post  conquestum  Anglise  tricesimo  nono,  xili  xiiis.  luid.:  Set  in 
vigilia  sancti  Laurencii,  xls 

Item  in  festo  sancti  Andriae  Apostoli    inli    vis.    viiifZ. 

Item  in  festo  Annunciationis  beatse  Manse xl5. 

Item  eodem  die  vis.    Miiid. 

Item  payd  ye  xiiii  day  of  Aprill xx  s. 

Item  in  festo  sanctfe  Fetronellse xl s. 

Item  in  dominica  ante  festum  Marise  Magdalenge    xls. 

Item  in  festo  Siraonis  et  Juda; liiis.    nil d. 

Item  in  secunda  dominica  Quadragissimse iiiZi 

Item  in  festo  sancti  Andria;  iiii  marcas. 

Item  in  festo  sancti  Mathiae  Apostoli    xx  s. 

Item  in  festo  sancti  Bartholoraiae    in  Zi 

Summa  Totalis  xxxviZi    xiiis.    iiii<Z. 

riaec  Indentura  testatur  quod  custodes,  &c.  {as  before)    solverunt  Roberto 

Caruffar'  die  confectionis  presencium,  &c.,  &c xZZ    xiiis.    iiiicZ. :  Set  in 

vigilia  sancti  Laurencii,  xls. 

Item  in  festo  sancti  Andrise  Apostoli xl  s. 

Item  in  festo  Annunciationis  beatae  3Iariae xls. 

Item  eodem  tempore    vis.    viiirf. 

Item  in  festo  sancta?  Petronillae  xls. 

Item  in  festo  Simonis  et  Judje xls. 

Item  in  vigilia  Passa;  in  Zi 

Item  in  festo  sancti  Andrige in  Zi 

Item  in  festo  sancti  Mathias  Apostoli    xxs. 

Item  in  ye  feste  of  gude  frydey    xxvi  s.  vin  d. 

Item  in  ye  feste  of  Schan  Mathew xlvis.  viiid. 

Item  in  ye  feste  of  howr  Lady  Assumsun    xxs. 

Item  in  festo  Cathedra  sancti  Petri    xls. 

Summa xxxnnZZ    xiiis.    iiiirf." 

Neivark  Corporation  liecords,  Ko.  218. 
These  two  deeds  are  side  by  side  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  forming  one  Indenture. 
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the  term  '*  carver"  was  confined  to  workers  in  wood,  and  was  not 
applied  to  carvers  of  stone.  In  this  case,  the  above  sums  would  be 
expended  upon  the  wood- work  of  the  roofs,  or  the  pews  and  other 
internal  fittings  of  the  church.  And  therefore  I  conclude  that  the 
nave  and  north  aisle  were  arriving  towards  completion  in  the  year 
1460. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  chancel  was  in  contemplation  as  early  as 
1483.  This  appears  from  the  will  of  Nicholas  Cayser,''  of  Newark, 
dated  April  1st  of  that  year,  in  which  he  bequeaths  26s.  8d,  to  the 
new  building  of  the  chancel  of  Newark  Church,  in  case  it  shall  be 
built  anew.  According,  however,  to  the  above  agreement,  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Dickinson,  it  was  not  actually  commenced  before  the  year 
1487.  Mr.  Dickinson  further  tells  us,  that  this  agreement  con- 
tained a  clause  compelling  the  completion  of  the  work  within  four- 
teen years  from  the  date  thereof.^  I  have  met  with  two  or  three 
historical  notices  which  show  that  the  actual  structure  must  have 
been  finished  before  the  expiration  of  that  term. 

Thus,  by  will  dated  December  27,  1498,  Henry  Dawson  of 
Newark,  bequeathed,  to  the  fabric  of  the  Reredose  behind  the  high 
altar,  10s.,  and  to  the  fabric  of  the  stalls  in  the  chancel,  6s.  8d.^ 
We  may  be  sure  that,  before  such  articles  of  furniture  would  be 
provided,  the  actual  structure  of  the  chancel  was  far  advanced ; 
that,  in  fact,  by  the  end  of  the  year  1498,  the  walls  were  up,  and 
the  roofs  on.  As  the  altar  Reredose  and  the  chancel  stalls  are  still 
in  existence,  the  above  bequest  is  also  of  much  interest,  as  giving 
the  exact  date  of  their  erection. 

Again,  Thoroton  records  an  inscription  which  remained,  in  his 
time,  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  east  window,  stating  that  Thomas 
Meryng  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  had  caused  this  window  to  be 
made  ;^°  that  is,  I  conclude,  had  given  the  painted  glass  with  which, 
doubtless,  it  was  once  filled.  The  inscription  unfortunately  was 
imperfect :  but  enough  was  left  to  show  that  the  window  was  put  in 
before  the  year  1500.  Before  this  year,  therefore,  the  fabric  of  the 
chancel  must  have  been  in  a  forward  state,  else  this  window  would 
certainly  not  have  received  its  glazing. 

Thomas  Meryng,  Esquire,  of  Newark,  made  his  will  the  13th  of 

(7)  " corpusque  meum  ad  sepeliendum  in  ecclesia  parochiali  beatse  Marige 

Magdalense  de  Newark,  infra  chorum  beatse  Marise  in  eadem  ecclesia Item  lego 

ad  novam  edificationem  Cancelli  dictse  ecclesiae  de  Newark,  si  de  novo  editicat'  fuerit, 
XXVI  s.    VIII  d."     Yoric  Begister  of  Wills. 

This  Nicholas  Cayser,  or  Kayser,  occurs  two  or  three  times  in  the  Newark  Records: 
the  first  time  in  1471,  when  he  was  Warden  of  Trinity  Guild.  The  family  had  flourished 
at  Newark  for  several  generations.  John  Cayser  occurs  repeatedly  from  1316  to  1329: 
and  a  former  Nicholas  Cayser,  from  1356  to  1393 ;  who  was  Alderman  of  Trinity  Guild  in 
1376.    The  name  does  not  occur  again  after  the  date  of  the  above  will. 

The  following  items  from  York  Wills  tell  also  of  work  about  the  church  in  contem- 
plation or  progress.  "Item  lego  ad  opus  sive  ad  fabricacionem  ecclesiae  parochialis  de 
Newark  decern  marcas."  Will  of  John  Calcroft  of  Newark,  July  28,  i486.  "Item  lego 
fabricse  ecclesiae  de  Newark,  46s.  8d."  Will  of  Nicliolas  Penythom  of  Neimrlc,  Mercer, 
Novr.  26,  1487. 

(8;  DicJdnson's  NeioarTc,  p.  262. 

(9)  "  Item  lego  fabricae  le  Rerdose  pone  summum  altare  in  dicta  ecclesia  xs.,  et  fabricae 
stallorum  in  cancello  ibidem  vis.  viiid.:  Item  lego  capellse  S.  Salvatoris  iiis.  mid." 
Abji.  liotherhain's  Ileglster,p.ZQQ. 

( 10)  Thoroton's  Notts,  p.  199.  Thoroton  mentions  also  another  window,  as  having  been 
made  by  Thos.  Mering  and  Mary  his  wife:  p.  198. 
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August  A.D.  1500,  proved  the  8th  of  October  following.^^  In  it  he 
directs  his  body  to  be  buried  on  the  nortli  side  of  thc^  choir,  between 
the  two  pillars  next  the  altar,  where  at  Easter  it  was  customary  to 
set  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord ;  and  bequeaths,  to  the  making  of  a 
chapel  over  his  grave  or  sepulchre,  all  his  clipped  wool  and  his 
sheep,  which  were  to  be  sold  by  his  executors,  and  the  proceeds 
expended  on  the  building  of  the  said  chapel,  to  the  ornaments  of 
which,  or  else  to  the  making  of  bridges  on  the  causey  of  Kelham, 
he  also  bequeathed  £16,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Sutton.  He  moreover  left  certain  property  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  priest  to  celebrate  therein  for  his  soul.  That  the  chapel  was 
built  by  his  executors,  according  to  these  directions  of  his  will,  is 
proved  by  a  subsequent  will  of  Alexander  Meryng  of  Newark,  dated 
August  25,  1500,  who  directs  his  body  to  be  buried  in  Newark 
church,  in  the  chapel  where  his  brother  lies.^^  But  this  mortuary 
chapel  still  remains,  in  the  exact  spot  indicated  in  the  will,  wdth 
the  arms  of  Meryng — on  a  chevron  three  escallops — predominant 
amongst  others  on  its  panels.  It  has  been  attributed  to  a  member 
of  the  Markham  family :  I  have  restored  it,  I  hope,  to  its  right 
owner,  a  member  of  the  knightly  family  of  Meryng  of  Meryng,  for 
centuries  of  high  standing  in  this  county,  and  a  branch  of  which 
was  then  settled  at  Newark.  This  chapel  affords  another  proof  that 
the  chancel  in  which  it  stands  must  have  been,  in  actual  structure, 
complete  or  nearly  so,  in  the  year  1500 ;  as  no  one  would  think  of 
placing  such  a  chapel  in  an  unfinished  building. 

The  mortuary  chapel  on  the  south  of  the  altar  belonged  to  a 
member  of  the  Markham  family.  In  Thoroton's  time  an  inscription 
remained  ujoou  it,  requesting  a  prayer  for  the  souls  of  Robert  Mark- 
ham, Esq.,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife.^^  Probably  this  was  the  same 
Robert  Markham,  Esq.,  of  Newark,  who  made  his  will  May  16, 
1505,  directing  his  body  to  be  buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  high 
altar.^^  In  which  case  this  chapel  would  date  some  few  years  after 
the  corresponding  Meryng  chapel  on  the  north  side. 

The  Corporation  records  supply  two  or  three  other  interesting 
notices,  relating  to  the  ornaments  and  furniture  of  the  chancel.   First, 


(11)  " I  Thomas  Meryng  of  Newerk  Esquire,  hole  of  mynde,  committ  my  soul 

unto  God  Almyghty,  his  blissid  moder  our  Lady,  with  all  the  celestiall  company  of 
heven :  my  body  to  be  buried  in  the  north  partie  of  the  qwere,  by  twix  the  two  pillors 
next  ye  altar,  as  at  ye  tyme  of  Estur  itt  is  used  to  sett  ye  sepulcur  of  Jhu  Criste.  Also  I 
besett  for  my  princiijall  ray  best  horse,  with  his  harnes.  Item  I  besett  unto  the  makyng 
ofachappell  over  my  grave  or  sepulcur,  that  myn  executours  shal  sell,  or  cause  to  be 
sold,  all  iny  clipped  wole,  and  all  my  flok  of  shepe ;  and  that  the  profitt  of  all  such  goods 
as  commyth  of  them  bothe  maybe  payd  for  the  edefying  and  bildyng  of  ye  abovesaid 
chappell.  Item  I  besett  that  thei  dispose  to  ye  anowrnmyntes  of  ye  said  chapell,  or  els 
unto  the  makyng  of  brigges  in  diverse  places  upon  the  cawsyof  Kellom,  xvi/i  remanyng 
in  the  handes  of  Sir.  Tliomas  Sutton."  The  testator  then  proceeds  to  set  apart  certain 
portions  of  his  "lifelode  and  lands,"  as  an  endowment  for  a  priest,  who  is  to  pray  for  his 
soul,  "as  long  as  the  said  lifelode  is  able  to  fynd  hym  his  liffyng."  This  endowment  he 
directs  to  "be  made  in  writyng,  as  strong  as  is  by  possibilite,  in  the  mancr  and  forme  of 
a  chauntre  that  is  named  a  donatyf ;"  and  places  the  patronage  of  this  chauntryin  the 
hands  of  his  kinsman  Sir  Win.  Meryng.  Re(jister  of  Wills,  temp.  Abp.  liotherliam;  at  the 
end  of  Abp,  Scrope's  Rerjistcr;  p.  327. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  above  Chantry  in  the  Valor  EccL  26th  Henry  VIII. 

(12)  Torre's  Collectanea;  York. 

(13)  Thoroton,p.  198. 

(14)  Torre's  Collectanea. 
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there  is  what  lawyers  call,  I  believe,  a  Release  general  ;^^  whereby 
the  then  churchwardens,  Robert  Whytehed,  William  Green,  Stephen 
Foster,  and  Roger  Halidaye,  in  the  name  of  all  the  parishioners, 
remit,  release,  and  for  themselves,  their  heirs  and  successors  for 
ever  quit-claim,  to  Thomas  Drawswerd  of  the  city  of  York,  carver, 
all  actions  real  and  personal,  and  demands,  suits,  quarrels,  and 
transgressions,  which  they  ever  had,  have,  or  shall  have,  against 
the  said  Thomas,  by  reason  of  any  thing,  cause,  debt,  reckoning, 
convention,  or  paction,  for  the  making  of  the  Reredose  of  the  said 
church,  or  for  other  cause  whatever,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
until  the  day  of  confection  of  these  presents.  The  plain  English  of 
all  which  is,  that  the  said  Thomas  Drawswerd  had  contracted  to 
make  the  Reredose,  and  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  contract  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  employers.  This  release  is  dated  St.  Thomas's 
day,  24th  Henry  VII.  i.e.  December  21,  1508. 

But  what  was  the  Reredose  thus  completed  in  1508  ?  Now-a- 
days  we  apply  the  term  exclusively  to  the  screen  at  the  back  of  the 
altar :  but  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  being  provided  for  in  1498 ; 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  ten  years  would  elapse  before  its  com- 
pletion. Moreover,  the  Altar-Reredose  is  of  stone ;  but  this  Rere- 
dose of  1508  was  set  up  by  a  carver,  a  worker  in  wood.  We  shall 
solve  the  difficulty  by  remembering  that,  in  former  times,  the  term 
JReredose  was  used  in  a  more  general  sense  than  by  us  at  present, 
and  was  applied  to  other  screens  besides  that  at  the  back  of  the 
altar.  For  instance,  in  the  will  of  Henry  VI.,  that  monarch  speaks, 
in  one  place,  of  "the  reredos  at  the  high  altar;"  and  in  another, 
of  "the  reredos  bearing  the  roode-loft,  departing  the  quier  and  the 
body  of  the  church."  Very  possibly,  therefore,  the  Reredose  of  this 
document  may  be  the  Rood-screen,  which  still  forms  so  great  an 
ornament  of  the  church  :  and  that  this  really  is  the  case,  there 
can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt.  It  is  not  the  Altar-Reredose ;  and  no 
other  screen,  except  the  rood-screen,  would  be  called,  as  this  is, 
"the  Reredose  of  the  church."  It  is  interesting  to  have  thus 
ascertained  the  exact  date,  and  the  name  of  the  maker,  of  this 
beautiful  piece  of  work. 

(15)  "Noverint  universi  per  presentes,  nos  Robertum  Whytehed,  Willielmum  Grene, 
Stephanum  Foster,  et  Rogerum  Halidaye,  custodes  omnium  bonorum  et  ornamentorum 
ecclesise  sanctse  Mariae  Magdalense  de  Newerke  in  com'  Notingham,  in  nomine  omnium 
parochianorum  de  Newerke  predicta,  remisisse,  relaxasse,  et  omnino  pro  nobis  heredibus 
et  successoribus  nostris  imperpetuum  quietum  clamasse,  Thomaj  Drawswerd  de  ciritate 
Eborum  Kerver,  omnimodas  acciones  tam  reales  quara  personales,  et  demandas  sectas 
querelas  et  transgressiones,  quas  versus  eundem  1  homam  unquam  habuimus  habemus 
seu  in  futurum  quovisniodo  habere  poterimus,  racione  alicujus  rei  causse  debiti  compotus 
convencionis  seu  pacti,  pro  factura  de  le  Reredose  ecclesiac  predictsD,  seu  alia  causa  qua- 
cunque,  habitas  vel  habendas,  a  principio  mundi  usque  diem  confectionis  presencium.  In 
cujus  rei  testimonium  huic  present!  scripto  nostro  sigilla  nostra  apposimus.  Hiis  testibus ; 
Johanne  Haule  Alderman  de  Newerke,  Magistro  Johanne  Smyth  vicario  ibidem,  Johanne 
Phillipot  seniore,  "Willielmo  Cade,  Willielmo  Jenyn,  Willielmo  Fawchur,  Johanne  Bek, 
John  Hob,  et  multis  aliis.  Dat'in  festo  sancti  Thoma?  Apostoli  anno  regni  regis  Henrici 
septimi  post  conquestum  Angliac  vicesimo  qnar to. "—Keiiri}' J:  Corporation  Becords,  Ko.  263. 
This  Thos.  Drawswerd  must  have  been  an  artist  of  much  eminence  in  his  day.  It  ap- 
pears, from  a  document  quoted  by  Britton  (Arclil.  Antiquities,  II.  27),  that  when  Henry 
VII.  was  proposingto  erect  a  tomb  for  himself, "  Drawswerd  Sherife  of  York"  was  consult- 
ed with  regard  to  an  estimate  furnished  by  "Laurence  Ymber,  Karver,  for  makinge  the 
Eatrones  in  timber  of  dilTerent  images"  that  were  to  be  upon  the  tomb.  This  must  have 
een  in  1505,  in  which  year  he  served  the  office  of  Sheriff.  He  was  Mayor  of  York  in 
1515,  and  again  in  1523.    Drake's  York,  p.  363  and  4. 
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After  the  more  necessarj^  fittings  \Yere  complete,  other  costly 
articles  of  furniture,  such  for  instance  as  the  rich  vestments  of  the 
different  altars,  and  the  embroidered  hangings  then  used  to  deco- 
rate the  walls,  would  be  required  for  the  new  chancel,  before  the 
splendour,  then  deemed  appropriate  in  the  sanctuaries  of  God,  was 
fitly  provided  for.  Accordingly,  about  five  years  after  the  date  of 
the  last  document,  we  find  another  similar  Kelease,  made  by  Ilichd. 
Robynson,  vestment-maker,  and  citizen  of  London,  to  John  Phylly- 
pott  junior,  Richd.  Monke,  William  Jakson,  and  Robert  Smythe,  the 
then  churchwardens  of  Newark.^*^  He,  no  doubt,  had  furnished 
vestments  and  hangings  for  the  new  chancel ;  and  this  document 
was  his  acknowledgment  that  he  had  been  paid  in  full,  and  had  no 
further  claim  upon  the  churchwardens.  It  is  dated  March  3, 
A.D.  1514. 

Some  years  after  this,  however,  we  find  that  some  fittings  of  the 
chancel  aisles  still  remained  to  be  completed.  In  the  will  of  John 
Smythe,  Vicar  of  Newark,^''  made  the  31st  day  of  July,  1521,  is  the 
following  item  ; — "Also  I  will  that  Sir  Roger  Wallhecl,  my  executor, 
**  shall  cause  to  be  made  the  whole  half-part  of  the  stalls  on  the 
*'  right  side  of  the  choir,  in  honour  of  St,  Mary  Magdalene,  at 
"acost  of  £25."  I  will  just  add  that  he  directs  "his  body  to  be 
buried  in  the  chancel,  under  the  middle  stone  between  the  sepul- 
chre of  his  father  on  the  right  hand,  and  his  mother  on  the  left, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  and  near  the  vicar's  stall."  The  brass 
plate  was  remaining  in  Thoroton's  time,  recording  his  death  a 
fortnight  after  the  date  of  his  will,  viz  ,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1521. 

As  yet  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  building  of  the  transepts. 
It  does  not  at  all  of  necessity  follow  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the 
re-building  spoken  of  as  having  been  completed  before  1487.  The 
expression  used,  that  "  the  church  itself"  had  been  then  lately 
re-built,  might  very  possibly  refer  to  the  nave  only :  and  there  is 
structural  evidence,  and  differences  of  architectural  detail,  which 
show  that  the  transepts  were  not  a  contemporaneous  building, 
either  with  the  nave  or  chancel.  Now  Thoroton  records  an  inscrip- 
tion, to  be  seen  in  his  time  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  south  window 
of  the  south  transept,  which  asked  a  prayer  for  the  good  estate  of 
William  Philypot  and  Joan  his  wife,  and  other  benefactors,  who 
caused  this  window  to  be  made  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1539.-^^  The 

C16)  KeioarTc  Corporation  Records ;  No.  270. 

(\1)  '•  In  primis  do  et  lego  animam  meam  Deo  omnipotenti  ac  beatissima?  Maria?  eju3 
genetrici  et  omnibus  Sanctis;  corpusque  meum  sepeliendum  in  cancello.'ecclesia?  beatae 
Maria?  Magdalenje  de  Newarke,  sub  medio  lapide  inter  sepulcrum  patris  mei  a  dextris  et 

matris  meae  a  sinistris,  ad  introitum  chori  et  juxta  stallum  vicarii Item 

volo  quod  dominus  Rogerus  Wallhed  executor  meus  fieri  faciat  totam  dimidiam  partem 
stalhrura  situandorum  in  dextra  parte  chori,  in  honore  sancta;  Maria;  Magdalense  de 
Newarke,  videlicet  ad  summam  xxv/t."    Newark  Corporation  Records;  No.  TIQ. 

(18)  Thoroton,  p.  199.  The  first  of  this  family  mentioned  in  the  ?s'evvark  Kecords  is  a 
John  Philpott  Draper.  His  name  occurs  first  in  1489,  and  afterwards  repeatedly.  He 
was  grandfather  of  the  above  Wm.  Phiipott;  and  died  in  1514. 

His  son  Thomas  Philpott  Draper  occurs  from  1500  to  1512, 

John,  another  son,  also  a  draper,  occurs  in  1512  and  1514.  He  died  in  1519.  (Thoroton, 
199.) 

It  docs  not  appear  which  of  these  tAvo  was  the  father  of  Wm,  Philpott.  He  is  called 
merchant:  his  name  occurs  first  in  1531. 

Other  members  of  the  family  which  occur  are,  "Wm,  Phillipott  clerk  in  1512,  and  Peter 
Philipot  Chantry-priest  in  1518, 
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glazing  of  the  window  at  this  time  would  seem  to  intimate  that  the 
south  transept  had  then  not  been  long  finished.  And,  therefore,  it 
may  be  that  the  transepts  were  the  last  portions  of  the  church, 
which  were  put  in  the  present  form,  and  were  not  begun  upon  until 
the  nave  on  one  side,  and  the  chancel  on  the  other,  had  received  the 
re-construction  of  the  Perpendicular  builders.  The  record  of  Wm. 
Phillpott's  bounty  has  perished  from  the  window ;  not  a  fragment 
of  his  glazing  remains  in  it ;  but  other  benefactions  of  his,  fortu- 
nately more  durable  than  the  glass,  have  made  his  name  a  house- 
hold word  in  the  town  of  Newark. 

According  to  what  I  have  advanced,  the  dates  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  church  are,  briefly,  as  follows  : 

A  church  was  built  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  of 
which  portions  still  exist  in  the  present  structure. 

The  south  Aisle  of  Nave,  a.d.  1313—1315. 

The  Nave  and  north  Aisle  finished  circa  1460  ; 

at  any  rate,  before  1487. 

The  Chancel,  a.d.  1487—1500. 

The  Altar  Screen  and  Stalls  of  Choir begun  a.d.  1498. 

The  Mortuary  Chapel  on  the  noi'th  side  of  the  Altar,  begun 
A.D.  1500. 

The  corresponding  Chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  Altar,  a.d. 
1505. 

The  Rood  Screen,     finished  a.d.  1508. 

The  Stalls  of  Chancel  Aisle,  begun  a.d.,  1521. 

The  Transepts  ...  probably  somewhere  between  1500  and  1539. 

Further  researches  amongst  the  York  records,  I  have  little 
doubt,  would  determine  more  precisely  the  dates  of  those  parts  of 
the  church  to  which  I  have  been  able  to  assign  but  a  doubtful  ap- 
proximation. In  all  probability,  bequests  would  be  found  in  the 
wills  there  preserved,  which  would  fix  exactly  the  times  when  the 
nave  and  transepts  were  in  progress. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  say  one  thing  more  ;  and  this,  not  in 
my  own  name  only,  but,  with  all  confidence,  in  the  name  of  our 
Architectural  Society,  in  the  name  of  every  one  who  loves  our  old 
churches,  who  delights  to  see  the  reverential  care  and  cost  bestowed 
upon  them,  which  their  age  and  their  beauty  deserve  of  us  as  in- 
telligent men,  and  their  sanctity  demands  of  us  as  Christians.  It 
is, — to  express  our  warmest  thanks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Newark, 
for  the  recent  restorations  made  in  their  church.  That  these 
thanks  are  loudly  called  for,  no  one  will  hesitate  to  allow,  who  enters 
the  church  now,  and  remembers  what  it  was  a  few  years  since.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  piety  and  devotion  of  the  citizens 
of  Newark  in  old  times.  Pleasant  as  it  is  to  look  back  upon  this, 
it  is  pleasanter  still  to  see  that  the  piety  and  devotion  of  their  fore- 
fathers is  alive  and  active  in  the  people  of  Newark  of  the  present 
day.  I  would  pray  of  them,  however,  not  to  rest  contented  yet ; 
not  to  fancy,  beautiful  as  their  beautiful  old  church  now  is,  that  it 
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is  as  yet  what  it  might  he  and  ought  to  he.  Much  remains  yet  to 
he  done,  of  external  repairs  and  internal  decoration,  hefore  they  may 
continue  to  hoast  that  they  worthily  inherit  the  trust  which  their 
forefathers  have  he(iueatlied  to  them.  In  saying  this,  however,  let 
it  not  he  supposed  that  I  would  insinuate  a  shadow  of  reproach,  or 
even  of  douht.  Newark  church  was  not  built  in  a  day,  and  it  can- 
not be  restored  in  a  day.  What  is  already  so  well  done  is  the  safest 
pledge  that  what  remains  to  be  done  will  be  done,  and  done  well. 
We  may  not  live  to  see  it  all,  but  it  requires  no  prophetic  eye  to  tell 
that  the  people  of  Newark  will  never  rest,  until  their  fine  old  church, 
by  far  the  finest  parish  church  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  is  as 
well  a  pattern  to  all,  not  only  of  orderly  and  becoming  arrangement, 
but  of  zealous  preservation ;  and  a  pattern,  too,  of  all  the  artistic 
splendour  of  costly  decoration,  which  forms  so  natural,  and,  I  am 
bold  to  say,  so  right  and  scriptural  a  tribute  for  thankful  man  to 
lavish,  upon  the  holy  and  beautiful  houses  of  the  Great  Giver  of  all 
good  gifts. 


Newark  Church :  its  Architectural  History.  A  Paper  read  at  the 
Newark  Meeting,  September  24th,  1855.  By  G.  Gilbert 
Scott,  Esq. 

Mr.  Dimock  having  kindly  undertaken  to  prepare  for  this  meet- 
ing a  notice  of  the  ancient  documents  which  have  come  under  his 
notice  relating  to  the  history  of  this  noble  church,  and  having,  as 
we  can  all  wdtness,  so  admirably  performed  what  he  undertook,  it 
remains  for  me,  only  to  point  out  such  features  of  the  building 
itself  as  will  tend  to  illustrate  its  architectural  history,  whether  in- 
dependent or  confirmatory  of  documentary  evidence. 

I  must  confess  I  have  found  my  task  by  no  means  an  easy  one. 
It  is  true  that  puzzles  and  perplexities  form  a  staple  element  in  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  antiquarian  research,  but  this  interest  be- 
comes somewhat  dead  and  disappointing,  if,  after  all,  the  enigmas 
fail  of  being  solved,  which  I  much  fear  will  in  this  instance  be  in 
some  degree  the  case.  I  cannot,  as  Professor  Willis  has  so  ably 
done  at  Canterbury,  York,  and  elsewhere,  point  out  in  the  building 
the  works  referred  to  in  each  of  the  documents — my  task  is  rather 
to  point  out  difficulties,  and  only  to  suggest  guesses  at  their  solu- 
tion. 

Like  the  cathedral  at  York,  this  church  is  so  simple  and  sym- 
metrical in  its  plan,  that  an  uninitiated  observer  would  imagine  it  to 
have  been  erected  on  one  unaltered  original  design ;  but  on  exam- 
ination it  is  found  to  have  arrived  at  that  symmetrical  form  by  a 
series  of  changes  spreading  over  three  centuries,  which  leave  in  it 
scarcely  any  resemblance  to  the  church  as  first  erected,  and  are  so 
intricate  that  their  history  can  scarcely  be  traced  with  certainty. 
The  earliest  portions  of  the  church  are  of  the  transition  between 
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Norman  and  early  pointed,  a  style  extremely  prevalent  in  this  part 
of  the  king'dom.  They  agree  in  date  with  the  earliest  portions  at 
Grantham,  with  the  nave  of  Worksop  Priory,  with  the  older  portions 
of  Tickhill  Church,  with  the  remains  of  Roche  Ahbey,  with  the 
original  fabric  at  Doncaster,  and  with  portions  of  nearly  one  half  of 
the  smaller  churches  I  have  visited  in  the  district.  These  earlier 
remains  are,  however,  very  scanty,  consisting  solely  of  portions  of 
the  four  piers  forming  the  intersection  of  a  cross  church,  and  the 
imperfect  crypt  under  the  choir. 

These  are  in  all  probability  the  remains  of  the  church  rebuilt  by 
the  monks  of  St.  Catherine  at  Lincoln,  soon  after  its  coming  into 
their  possession  in  the  twelfth  century ;  their  probable  date  being 
from  1190  to  1200.  The  next  question  is,  what  was  the  probable 
form  and  extent  of  the  church  as  then  rebuilt  ?  To  this  question 
we  have  the  following  materials  for  a  reply  : — 

1.  The  remains  of  the  central  piers  prove  it  to  have  been  a 
cruciform  church,  and  consequently  that  it  had  transepts  in  the 
same  position  with  those  still  existing. 

2.  The  position  of  the  crypt  proves  it  to  have  had  a  chancel  as 
long,  to  say  the  least,  within  two  bays,  as  that  now  existing. 

3.  The  scale  of  the  church  and  some  indications  which  I  hope 
to  point  out  on  the  spot,  render  it  probable  that  the  nave  had  aisles, 
and,  probably,  a  clerestory.  Whether  the  aisles  extended  to  the 
chancel  we  have  no  evidence.  I  think  it,  however,  probable  that 
there  were  side  chapels  extending  through  only  a  portion  of  its 
length,  and  opening,  of  course,  into  the  transepts. 

The  small  size  of  the  central  j^iers  renders  it  dubious  whether  a 
central  tower  was  ever  contemplated ;  and  the  early  commencement 
of  the  western  tower  is  sufficient  evidence  that,  to  say  the  least,  a 
central  one  was  never  erected. 

The  western  tower  must  have  been  the  next  work  in  date  after 
the  erection  of  the  early  church  we  have  been  attempting  to  define. 
It  was  probably  commenced  within  thirty  or  forty  years  from  the 
date  of  the  church  itself.  Its  lower  portions  form  a  noble  specimen 
of  the  early  pointed  style  in  its  full  stage  of  developement. 

The  design  of  these  lower  portions  of  the  tower  forms  one  of  the 
enigmas  which  we  have  to  unravel. 

The  tower  stands,  as  you  all  know,  externally  on  the  western 
wall  of  the  church,  and  internally  on  three  arches  abutting  upon 
two  great  detached  piers  standing  clear  within  the  church. 

In  this  it  agrees  with  two  other  towers  in  the  neighboui'hood — 
that  at  Tickhill,  which  slightly  precedes  it  in  date ;  and  that  at 
Grantham  which  was  erected  a  few  years  later.  It  differs,  however, 
from  both  of  these  examples  in  one  important  particular — that, 
whereas  the  towers  both  at  Tickhill  and  Grantham  were  always 
intended  to  be  supported  as  they  now  are,  that  at  Newark  was 
clearly  not  originally  thus  planned,  but  was  designed  and  actually 
commenced  as  a  tower  projecting  from  the  west  front,  supported  on 
three  walls  and  one  arch  instead  of  being  (as  now)  on  three  arches 
and  one  wall. 
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This  is  clearly  proved  by  the  north-west  and  south-west  buttress- 
es having  niches  and  other  ornamental  features  on  their  northern 
and  southern  faces,  which  are  now  embedded  in  the  western  walls 
of  the  aisles  ;  and  by  the  fact  that  the  jambs  of  the  north  and  south 
arches  of  the  tower  are  not  bonded  in  with  the  mass  of  the  walls, 
but  are  clearly  subsequent  insertions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  details  of  these  arches  agree  so  precisely 
with  those  of  the  w^estern  arch,  and  are  so  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  style  of  the  tower  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  any  appreciable 
difference  of  age  :  add  to  this  the  fact  that  though  the  jambs  do  not 
work  in  wdth  the  surrounding  walls,  no  signs  appear  of  the  arches 
themselves  being  subsequent  insertions ;  and  that  over  these  arches 
are  stone  weatherings  evidently  built  in  systematically  with  the 
walls  of  the  tower  to  receive  the  roofs  of  the  aisles  abutting  against 
the  sides  of  the  tower. 

We  thus  have  evidence  of  the  clearest  and  yet  the  most  con- 
flicting character — w^e  have  the  niches  in  the  buttresses  and  the 
evident  insertion  of  the  jambs  of  the  side  arches,  proving  indisput- 
ably that  no  aisles  were  intended  on  the  sides  of  the  tower — 
while,  in  the  teeth  of  this,  we  have  the  exact  coincidence  of  style 
in  the  side  arches  with  those  of  other  parts  of  the  tower,  and  the 
roof  weatherings  above  them  to  lead  us  as  clearly  to  a  directly 
opposite  conclusion.  How  then  are  these  contradictions  to  be 
reconciled  ?  The  only  conclusion,  and  a  very  natural  one,  is  this — 
that  the  old  builders,  as  those  of  our  own  day,  were  given  to 
changing  their  minds  while  their  work  was  in  hand ;  and  that, 
having  carried  out  their  tower  some  tw^elve  or  fifteen  feet  on  the 
ordinary  construction,  they  suddenly  took  it  into  their  heads  that 
they  should  prefer  it  to  be  (like  that  just  erected  at  Tickhill)  sup- 
ported on  three  arches  with  aisles  running  athwart  it ;  and  at  once 
altered  their  work  so  far  as  it  had  gone,  and  thenceforward  proceeded 
on  the  new  plan,  at  the  risk  (I  doubt  not)  of  a  great  deal  of  wrangling 
and  dissatisfaction  about  extra  bills,  those  fruitful  sources  of  vexation 
to  builders  whose  minds  are  too  active  to  allow^  them  to  cease  from 
thinking  the  moment  they  have  laid  the  foundation  stone. 

There  remains  another  puzzle  about  the  aisles  of  the  tower. 
It  is  clear  from  the  form  of  the  weatherings  that  they  were  intend- 
ed for  lean-to  aisles — and  that  they  were  continuous  with  the  roof 
of  the  nave  itself,  not  pitching,  as  usual,  below  the  clerestory  win- 
dows. This  creates  a  difficulty  :  for  we  must  account  for  it  in  one 
of  two  ways — either  there  was  no  clerestory  to  a  nave  with  walls  of 
some  eight  and  thirty  feet  high,  which  is  improbable,  or  the  aisle 
north  and  south  of  the  tow^er  must  have  been  some  ten  feet  higher 
than  the  aisles  of  the  nave.  Here  Tickhill  church  comes  again  to 
our  aid  ;  for  there  (though  not  precisely  similar)  we  have  unequivocal 
proof  of  the  last  named  arrangement  having  existed  ;  the  weathering 
for  the  tower  aisles  being  nine  feet  above  that  for  the  nave  aisles. 

I  do  not  recollect  any  church  retaining  this  arrangement ;  but 
there  seems  nothing  unreasonable  in  making  the  western  bay  of  the 
aisles  of  a  height  suited  to  work  in  well  with  the  tower  and  to  form 
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a  western  facade,  while  the  nave  aisles  retained  their  ordinary  and 
natural  height. 

The  tower  was  at  first  carried  up  only  one  story  above  the 
roof  of  the  nave,  thus  completing  the  first  stage  in  the  history 
of  the  church.  The  design  of  this  lower  portion  of  the  tower 
is  particularly  grand  and  masculine  in  its  character.  A  noble 
simplicity  pervades  the  w^iole,  though  the  parts  possess  a  consider- 
able amount  of  richness,  and,  had  it  not  been  injured  by  the  inser- 
tion of  a  Perpendicular  west  window,  I  know  of  few  early  pointed 
towers  preferable  to  it. 

We  will  now  make  a  digression  to  the  sister  church  of  Grant- 
ham. We  find  there  that  the  nave  had  been  erected  at  the  same 
time  wdth  that  at  Newark,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century.  It  was,  however,  somewhat  lower  than  that  at  Newark, 
and  was  without  a  clerestory,  the  early  pointed  arcades  occupying 
its  entire  height,  and  having,  probably  from  the  first,  wide  aisles 
with  high-pitched  roofs,  instead  of  narrow  aisles  with  lean-to  roofs. 
These  aisles  were  rebuilt  on  their  present  magnificent  scale,  pro- 
bably about  1'280,  or  thereabouts,  and  I  think  it  probable  that  the 
foundations  of  the  tower  were  at  the  same  time  laid,  though  its 
erection  was  somewhat  delayed ;  the  tower  may,  however,  be  practi- 
cally considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  work. 

As  the  plan  of  Newark  tower  may  be  imagined  to  have  been 
suggested  by  that  of  Tickhill,  so  it  is  certain  that  Grantham  tower 
was  built,  so  far  as  concerns  its  lower  stages,  somewhat  in  imitation 
of  that  at  Newark.  No  one  can  look  at  the  two  without  being  at 
once  convinced  of  this.  Grantham  tower  being,  however,  from  the 
first  designed  as  an  engaged  tower,  it  has  perfect  clustered  piers  to 
support  its  eastern  side,  instead  of  the  union  of  pillar  and  buttress 
which  we  find  at  Newark.  The  great  distinction,  however,  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  attention  is,  that  while  the  flanks  of  Newark  tower 
are  prepared  for  lean-to  aisles,  Grantham  tower  was  from  the  first 
flanked  with  lofty  and  magnificent  aisles  of  noble  width  and  with 
high-pitched  roofs.  The  new  tower  and  facade  of  Grantham  was 
hardly  finished  before  it  would  appear  to  have  provoked  the  generous 
emulation  of  the  people  of  Newark,  for  (as  Mr.  Dimock  has  told  us) 
we  find  them  in  1313  applying  for  a  license  to  re-build  their  south 
aisle,  which  they  carried  out  on  the  same  general  j^lan  with  those 
at  Grantham.  It  is  probable  also,  that  they  commenced  the  same 
thing  on  the  north  side. 

They  also  at  once  proceeded  with  the  completion  of  their  tower, 
in  which  they  also  in  some  degree  imitated  their  neighbours  at 
Grantham,  but  with  the  omission  of  one  story. 

If,  then,  I  am  right  in  my  conjectures,  we  have  three  churches — 
Tickhill,  Newark,  and  Grantham — built  nearly  together,  but  in 
each  case  the  tower  left  to  the  last.  Tickhill  tower  commences ; 
Newark  is  made  to  imitate  it,  and  carried  up  to  a  certain  height. 
Grantham  tower  is  then  built,  slightly  imitating  Newark,  so  far  as 
that  had  gone,  and  was  carried  on  at  once  to  completion  ;  Newark 
is  then  completed  in  imitation  of  Grantham,  and  its  aisles  com- 
menced to  be  rebuilt  to  complete  the  similarity. 
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The  works,  however,  undertaken  at  this  period  did  not  stop  here. 
There  remains  evidence  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  builders  of  the 
fourteenth  centur}^  contemplated  and  commenced  the  reconstruction 
of  the  whole  church,  the  tower  alone  excepted,  and  that  their  plan 
was  co-extensive  with  the  building  as  it  now  exists,  though  it  was 
reserved  for  another  century  to  carry  it  out.  We  find,  besides  the 
south  aisle,  which  they  succeeded  in  completing,  that  they  com- 
menced the  rebuilding  of  the  north  aisle,  and  also  of  the  chancel, 
with  both  its  aisles.  At  the  cast  end  their  work  seems  to  have  been 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  state  of  progress,  and  probably  even 
roofed  in,  for  the  whole  of  the  buttresses  flanking  the  east  window 
are  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  base-molds  of  the  whole  of  the 
east  end  appear  to  be  of  that  date,  and  there  remains  a  portion  of  a 
sculptured  reredos  of  the  same  period  at  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle.  This  was  encrusted  with  colour  and  studded  with  glass,  in 
imitation  of  gems,  proving  that  this  altar  was  actually  in  use.  In 
the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  there  is  a  niche,  apparently  of  the  same  age, 
in  the  corner  adjoining  the  transept.  All  these  prove  that  extension 
of  the  church  to  its  present  dimensions  was  at  that  time  contem- 
plated and  actually  commenced.  The  difficulty  is  to  know  how 
much  they  did,  and  where  and  why  they  stopped ;  for  certain  it  is, 
that  excepting  the  portions  above  enumerated,  nearly  the  whole  mass 
of  the  church  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  first 
solution  which  suggests  itself  is,  that  it  was  completed  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  but  afterwards  burnt  down.  As,  however,  no  signs 
of  fire  have  been  observed,  this  is  not  probable.  I  therefore  imagine 
that  the  outer  walls  were  carried  to  some  considerable  state  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  eastern  chapels  pro- 
bably finished  for  use,  but  that,  funds  failing  them,  the  south  aisle 
alone  (with  the  chapels  above  named)  were  completed;  and  that 
when  the  work  was  recommenced  in  the  subsequent  century,  such 
portions  of  the  imperfect  work  as  were  found  uninjured  by  their  long 
exposure  were  worked  in  with  the  new  building,  the  eastern  parts 
being  altered  to  suit  the  new  design. 

The  south  aisle  must  at  that  time  have  presented  internally  a 
somewhat  anomalous  appearance;  its  southern  wall  having  lofty 
windows,  which  still  exist,  while  on  the  north  side  were  the  low 
arcade  and  clerestory  of  the  early  nave,  now  comprised  under  the 
high  pitched  and  wide  spreading  roof  of  the  new  aisle. 

The  builders  of  the  fifteenth  century  removed  this  anomaly,  by 
rebuilding  the  arcade  to  a  height  agreeing  with  the  aisle  and  adding 
a  clerestory  above.  This,  however,  did  away  with  the  high  pitched 
roof  of  the  aisle  as  inconsistent  with  the  clerestory  behind  it,  and 
substituted  a  flat  roof  agreeing  with  the  roof  of  the  other  portions  of 
the  new  church.  It  would  appear  that  in  order  of  succession  among 
the  works  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  nave  with  its  north  aisle  came 
first,  the  chancel  second,  and  the  transepts  third ;  and  that  the 
church  was  finished  much  as  we  now  see  it  about  the  year  1500. 
And  while  we  cannot  but  regret  that  this  did  not  take  place,  as  con- 
templated, during  the  palmy  days  of  the  middle  pointed  period,  and 
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thus  have  been  graced  with  the  flowing  tracery  and  lofty  roofs  of  that 
noble  style,  we  cannot  but  accord  to  the  builders  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  honor  of  having  brought  to  completion  a  church  which 
has  few  competitors  among  the  parochial  churches  of  England.  I 
may  mention  as  worthy  of  notice,  in  the  later  portions  of  the  church, 
their  remarkable  similarities  to  the  nave  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Church 
at  Hull.  I  am  not  prepared  to  follow  out  the  history  of  chantry 
chapels  and  other  internal  fittings  and  embellishments,  and  must 
beg  you  to  consider  my  paper  as  limited  to  the  fabric,  but  cannot 
close  without  mentioning  the  magnificent  screens  and  stall  work  of 
the  choir,  which  appear  to  have  been  erected  subsequently  to  1500. 
Like  the  stall  work  of  many  churches  it  was  about  the  latest  work 
completed,  but  none  the  less  beautiful  on  that  account,  and  it  re- 
minds one  of  the  expression  made  use  of  by  Henry  the  Eighth's 
commissioner  sent  down  to  destroy  the  priory  of  Bridlington,  whose 
pity  seems  to  have  been  moved  by  the  beauty  of  the  stall  work  just 
erected — but  to  be  destroyed — and  who  describes  it  as  "  newly  made 
after  a  right  goodly  fashion."  Happily,  that  at  Newark  has  retained 
the  goodliness  of  its  fashion,  and  heartily  may  we  thank  those  who 
have  contributed  so  liberally  to  restore  that  goodliness ;  and  earn- 
estly may  we  hope  that  these  stalls  may  long  be  occupied  by  clergy 
and  choir  determined  to  carry  out  the  sacred  services  of  the  church 
after  as  goodly  a  fashion  as  that  of  the  temple  in  which  they  are 
privileged  to  worship. 
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On  Festival  Orientation. — Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Bedfordshire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society,  November 
11th,  1856.  By  William  Airy,  M.A.,  Yicar  of  Keysoe,  Rector 
of  S^\7nshed,  and  Dean  Rural. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  only  a  few  years  since,  when,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  public  mind  at  the  secession  of  a  few  individuals  from 
the  Church  of  England,  a  hue-and-cry  was  raised  against  the  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society  on  account  of  its  supposed  Romish  tendencies, 
on€  of  the  charges  brought  against  it  was  that  the  mere  antiquarian 
subject  of  the  orientation  of  churches  had  "  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  assembled  body  on  two  occasions."  Yet  so  it  was  ;  one  of  the 
most  popular  pulpit  orators  of  the  day,  pandering  to  the  clap-trap 
cry  of  "no  popery,"  made  a  furious  assault  upon  the  ill-fated  Society 
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in  a  Fifth  of  November  sermon  bearing  the  infehcitous  title  of  "  The 
Restoration  of  Churches  is  the  Restoration  of  Popery ;"  in  which, 
amongst  other  things  equally  ridiculous,  he  maintained  that  the  in- 
quiry whether  our  churches  stand  east  and  west,  "  can  only  be  re- 
"  garded  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  superstition  which  is  forged  for 
"  the  neck  of  the  Anglican  Church."  The  absurdity  of  this  bombast 
is  hardly  equalled  by  a  statement  which  I  saw  in  a  provincial  paper 
soon  afterwards,  that  "  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society  had  in- 
"  vented  an  instrument,  called  the  Onentator,  to  enable  persons  to 
"  turn  to  the  East  when  they  pray!"  The  ignorance  displayed 
in  it  can  only  be  classed  with  that  of  the  churchwarden  in  this 
county,  who  refused  to  allow  the  plaster  to  be  scraped  from  the 
church  walls,  for  fear  that  to  do  so  might  be  "  Roman  ;"  or  with 
that  of  the  sectarian  orator  who  in  this  very  town  denounced 
these  our  meetings,  because,  in  one  of  the  most  orthodox  and  beau- 
tiful essays  on  the  subject  of  Christian  architecture  ever  read  before 
any  Society,  he  heard  and  was  offended  at  (as  he  himself  stated)  the 
following  words  : — "  The  spire — that  silent  finger  which  points  to 
"heaven — is  essentially  heavenwards  in  its  scope  and  tendency  ;  an 
"  aspiration  of  the  heart,  as  it  were,  materially  embodied  and  fixed 
"  — say  rather,  of  the  regenerate  soul,  of  which  heaven  has  again 
"become  the  proper  home." 

The  storm,  however,  passed  over  innocuously ;  the  Cambridge 
Camden  Society,  whose  labours  were  then  confined  within  the  limits 
of  one  University,  now,  under  the  more  comprehensive  title  of  the 
Ecclesiological  Society,  extends  its  influence  into  every  quarter  of 
the  globe :  and,  as  I  have  before  my  eyes  no  fear  of  ever  being 
charged  with  "  forging  a  link  in  the  chain  of  superstition  for  the 
"  neck  of  the  iVnglican  Church,"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  you,  if  you 
can  bear  with  the  dryness  of  the  subject,  to  accompany  me  while 
investigating  the  theory  of  Festival  Orientation. 

Orientation  is  the  pointing  of  our  churches  towards  the  east : 
this,  as  a  fact,  and  as  a  symbolism,  is  undisputed.  It  is  a  fact  that 
all  our  mediaeval  churches  point  more  or  less  towards  the  east ; 
there  may  be  a  variation  of  a  few  degrees,  but  they  all  have  a  general 
bearing  towards  that  point.  The  symbolism  of  this  is  explained  in 
the  verse  of  Wordsworth  :  he  tells  us  that  the  ancient  church-build- 
ers gave  this  direction  to  their  fabric, — 

Mindful  of  Him  Who,  in  the  Orient  born, 
There  lived,  and  on  the  Cross  His  life  resigned, 
And  Who,  from  out  the  regions  of  the  morn, 
Issuing  in  pomp,  shall  come  to  judge  mankind. 

But  there  is  a  further  belief,  very  prevalent,  not  only  that  our 
churches  have  a  general  bearing  towards  the  east,  but  that  they 
point  to  that  particular  part  of  it  in  which  the  sun  rises  on  the 
festival  of  the  Saint  to  whom  they  are  dedicated.  This  is  also 
alluded  to  in  the  poem  from  which  I  have  already  quoted  : 

Then  to  her  Patron  Saint  a  previous  rite 
Resounded,  with  deep  swell  and  solemn  close, 
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Through  unremitting  vigils  of  the  night, 

Till  from  liis  couch  the  wishcd-for  Sun  uprose. 

He  rose,  and  straight — as  by  divine  command — 
They  who  had  waited  for  that  sign  to  trace 
Their  works'  foundation,  gave  with  careful  hand 
To  the  high  altar  its  determined  place. 

This  presumed  pointing  of  a  church  to  the  place  of  sunrise  on 
the  day  of  its  Patron  Saint  is  what  is  called  "  Festival  Orientation"; 
and  my  object  in  this  paper  is  to  consider  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  elimination  of  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  the  theory  must  be 
undertaken. 

It  might  appear  that  this  w^as  a  question  of  easy  determination ; 
that  we  have  only  to  take  a  pocket-compass,  ascertain  the  bearing 
of  any  church  we  please,  and  then,  on  a  celestial  globe,  mark 
whether  that  bearing  corresponds  with  the  place  of  sunrise  on  the 
festival  of  its  dedication.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  process  to  be 
pursued ;  but  we  shall  see  that  there  are  several  difficulties  which 
we  may  have  to  encounter,  and  which  I  will  proceed  to  enumerate. 

First,  there  is  in  many  churches  a  discordance  between  the 
bearings  of  the  nave  and  the  chancel :  whether  this  is  for  the  most 
part  accidental,  or  whether  it  formed  a  part  of  the  plan  in  building 
the  fabric,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine.  Where  we  find  the 
nave  and  chancel  of  different  styles  of  architecture,  and  evidently 
erected  at  different  times,  there  is  the  possibility  that  some  accident 
may  have  influenced  their  position  with  regard  to  each  other ;  but 
where  they  are  undoubtedly  of  the  same  date,  and  formed  parts  of 
the  same  plan,  there  is  ground  for  supposing  that  any  difference  of 
bearing  in  the  nave  and  chancel  must  have  been  intentional. 
Symbolists  tell  us  that  there  is  a  meaning  in  this :  that,  as  the 
ground  plan  of  a  church — the  Latin  Cross — symbolizes  the  cruci- 
iixion  of  the  Saviour,  so  the  inclination  of  the  chancel  to  one  side, 
mystically  represents  the  bowing  of  His  head  in  death.  There  is 
one  church  in  this  neighbourhood  (Willington)  where  the  difference 
of  orientation — amounting  to  three  or  four  degrees  of  the  compass 
— between  the  chancel  and  nave,  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
server. In  attempting  to  ascertain  in  churches  of  this  description 
whether  the  bearing  corresponds  with  the  place  of  sunrise  on  the 
Patron  Saint's  day,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  whether  we 
should  take  the  bearing  of  the  chancel  or  the  nave  :  reasons  might 
be  assigned  for  each ;  and  therefore,  that  the  error  may  be  as  small 
as  possible,  I  have  in  my  observations  taken  the  mean  between  the 
two. 

Another  difficulty,  but  one  to  which  I  do  not  attach  much  im- 
portance, is  the  non-correspondence  of  the  village  feasts  with  the 
dedication  festival.  If  this  were  to  be  depended  upon,  it  would  im- 
ply some  uncertainty  as  to  the  Saint  to  whom  the  church  was  dedi- 
cated :  but  when  these  feasts,  originally  of  a  religious  character, 
degenerated  into  mere  merrymakings,  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  if 
they,  properly,  fell  at  a  time  of  year  unsuitable  for  out-door  amuse- 
ments, they  would  soon  be  altered  so  as  to  bring  them  into  a  more 
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genial  season.  And  this  will  account  for  the  great  majority  of  our 
village  feasts  being  held  in  the  very  height  of  the  summer. 

But  still  more  uncertainty  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  many 
churches  have  been  re-dedicated,  and  we  are  quite  in  ignorance  of 
the  original  Patron  Saint.  Look,  for  instance,  at  Clapham  :  there 
the  known  dedication  is  to  S.  Thomas  a  Becket,  while  many  exist- 
ing portions  of  the  fabric  are  of  considerably  earlier  date  than  his 
birth.  Where,  then,  we  know  that  there  has  been  a  re-dedication, 
it  is  useless  to  draw  any  inference  from  the  orientation  of  that 
church  ;  while  the  possibility  that  there  may  have  been  a  re-dedica- 
tion in  many  instances  where  we  are  not  aware  of  it,  introduces  an 
element  of  uncertainty  into  all  our  speculations  upon  the  subject. 

Another  circumstance  which  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at 
anything  like  certainty  with  regard  to  the  theory  of  Festival  Orien- 
tation is  this ;  that  many  Saints  have  several  festivals.  Thus,  S. 
Nicholas  has  two ;  S.  Martin  three ;  S.  John  Baptist,  four ;  S. 
Peter,  five;  S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  eight;  though  in  all  these  cases 
there  is  one  which  is  more  especially  considered  as  the  Saint's  day. 
Of  course,  the  more  festivals  assigned  to  any  one  Patron,  the  greater 
is  the  probability  that  the  orientation  of  a  church  with  that  dedica- 
tion may  be  correct,  as  agreeing  with  the  place  of  sunrise  on  one  of 
those  days.  And  on  this  account  I  attach  little  value  to  the  bearing 
of  those  dedicated — as  a  very  great  proportion  of  our  churches  are — 
to  the  Virgin  Mary;  because  those  eight  festivals  being  spread 
throughout  the  calendar  in  the  months  of  January,  February, 
March,  July,  August,  September,  November,  and  December,  it 
would  be  strange  if  the  direction  of  any  church  so  dedicated  did  not 
in  some  measure  coincide  with  the  place  of  sunrise  on  one  of  those 
days,  ranging,  as  it  does,  some  forty  degrees  on  either  side  of  the 
due  east  point. 

Not  losing  sight,  then,  of  these  difficulties  with  which  the 
subject  is  clogged,  we  may  proceed  to  examine  some  examples  of 
the  bearing  of  churches  in  our  own  county  or  neighbourhood :  I 
will  not  overwhelm  you  with  the  dry  statistics  of  all  that  I  have 
observed,  and  which  are  very  numerous,  but  select  a  few  which 
may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  whole,  and  may  be  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  result  to  which  my  observations  have  led  me. 

There  is,  however,  another  consideration  which  certainly  should 
enter  into  the  subject,  but  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  never 
hitherto  been  noticed  by  any  writer  upon  orientation ;  and  that  is, 
the  error  in  the  calendar  which  necessitated  the  correction  made  in 
the  year  1751,  at  what  is  called  the  Change  of  Style.  It  is  generally 
known  that  the  Roman  Calendar,  having  become  very  incorrect, 
was  reformed  by  Julius  Caesar ;  but  the  rules  which  he  laid  down 
for  its  correction  not  having  been  attended  to,  a  considerable  and 
increasing  error  prevailed  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  after  his  death, 
when  the  calendar  was  again  adjusted  by  Augustus,  and  finally 
settled  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Christian  era.  For  nearly  sixteen 
centuries  the  Julian  method  of  computing  the  year,  though  contain- 
ing some  errors,  remained  undisturbed :  but  in  1582,  these  errors 
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having  amounted  to  no  less  than  ten  days,  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
undertook  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  which  he  did  by  de- 
ducting ten  days  from  that  year,  or  by  calling  the  5th  of  October 
the  15th.  The  Gregorian  calendar  was  adopted  almost  immediately 
by  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe :  England,  however,  was  the 
last  to  do  so,  with  the  exception  of  Russia  and  Greece,  which  still 
adhere  to  the  Julian  computation  ;  and  it  was  not  until  170  years 
after  its  promulgation  by  Gregory,  that  this  country  adopted  the 
New  Style,  when  another  day  had  been  added  to  the  error,  which 
was  then  corrected — by  Act  of  Parliament, — by  striking  out  eleven 
days  from  the  year  1752,  and  calling  the  day  which  followed  the 
2nd  of  September  in  that  year,  the  fourteenth.  Had  the  error  been 
allowed  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  century,  another  day  would  have 
been  added  to  it,  so  that  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  of  the  Old  Style, 
would  have  corresponded  with  the  13th  of  the  New. 

The  calendar  having  been  correct  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  we  see  that  in  the  course  of  eighteen  centuries  it 
had  become,  as  we  may  say,  twelve  days  slow;  that  when  the 
nominal  vernal  equinox  arrived,  the  tme  vernal  equinox  had  in 
reality  passed  twelve  days  before,  in  which  time  the  day  had  in- 
creased 47  minutes;  and,  consequently,  so  far  from  being  the 
equinox,  the  day  was  an  hour  and  half  longer  than  the  night ;  and 
this  error  had  been  accumulating  at  the  rate  of  one  day  in  150 
years.  Now  the  way  in  which  it  affects  the  question  of  orientation 
is  this :  let  us  suppose  the  theory  to  be  correct,  and  that  a  church 
builder — say  at  the  commencement  of  the  13  th  century — had 
dedicated  a  church  to  S.  Matthew;  he  watches  the  place  of  sunrise 
on  the  21st  of  September,  the  feast  of  S.  Matthew,  and  he  draws 
the  central  line  of  his  ground-plan  pointing  to  that  place  in  the 
horizon  where  he  saw  the  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  Now,  upon 
the  21st  of  September  the  sun  rises  due  east :  if  then  we  should 
meet  with  this  imaginary  Early  English  church  dedicated  to  S. 
Matthew,  would  it  be  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  to  find  that 
the  church  pointed  due  east  ?  Certainly  not ;  and  for  this  reason. 
In  the  year  1200  the  calendar  had  fallen  eight  days  behind  the 
sun,  and  what  the  builder  supposed  to  be  the  21st  of  September 
was  in  reality  the  29th :  the  sun  had  risen  due  east  eight  days 
previously ;  it  was  now  rising  five  degrees  to  the  south  of  east,  and 
the  pious  founder  was  unconsciously  giving  his  church  the  beaiing 
which  denoted  not  S.  Matthew  the  Apostle,  but  S.  Michael  the 
Archangel.  If  the  supposed  theory  of  orientation  be  correct,  the 
direction  of  an  Early  English  church  dedicated  to  S.  Matthew  would 
be,  not  due  east,  but,  five  degrees  south  of  east. 

This  consideration,  then,  makes  the  style  of  the  church's 
architecture  an  element  in  the  question  of  orientation :  for,  except 
in  a  very  few  instances,  it  is  only  by  the  style  of  architecture  that 
we  can  determine  its  date,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  make  the  proper 
allowance  for  the  error  of  the  calendar  at  the  period  of  its  foundation. 

To  take  then  a  few  examples.  For  the  reason  which  I  men- 
tioned I  shall  abstain  from  using  any  churches  dedicated  to  S. 
Mary,  and  begin  with  some  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  of  which  there 
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is  but  one  Festival  in  the  jesiY,  viz.,  the  1st  of  November.  Cople  is 
one  of  these ;  the  character  of  its  architecture  is  early  Perpendicular, 
with  perhaps  some  portions  of  late  Decorated;  so  that  its  date 
may  be  called  1350,  at  which  time  the  calendar  had  fallen  back 
nine  days.  The  1st  of  November,  therefore,  of  the  calendar  of  that 
time  corresponded  with  the  10th  of  November  of  our  corrected 
calendar,  on  which  day  the  sun  rises  twenty -nine  degrees  south  of 
east,  and  this,  according  to  the  orientation  theory,  ought  to  be  the 
bearing  of  the  church.  But  what  is  its  actual  bearing?  Seven 
degrees  north  of  east :  thirty-six  degrees  from  what  it  ought  to  be  ! 
Take  another  example.  Little  Staughton,  a  church  of  nearly  the 
same  date  with  Cople  :  its  bearing  is  ten  degrees  north  of  east,  and 
the  divergence  from  the  Festival  Orientation  is  in  this  case  increased 
to  no  less  than  thirty-nine  degrees.  Eisely  is  a  church  of  the  same 
dedication,  but  with  portions  of  a  much  earlier  character :  allow  for 
the  error  of  the  calendar  seven  days,  and  its  bearing  ought  to  be 
twenty-eight  degrees  south  of  east,  whereas  it  actually  is  nine  de- 
grees north  of  east ;  a  discordance  of  thirty-seven  degrees.  Belong- 
ing to  about  the  same  period,  and  having  the  same  dedication,  are 
Tilbrook  and  Souldrop ;  both  these  churches  point  three  degrees 
south  of  east,  which  reduces  their  discordance  to  twenty-five  degrees  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  Milton  Ernest  has  a  bearing  to  twenty-four 
north  of  east,  making  its  divergence  from  the  orientation  point  no 
less  than  fifty-three  degrees, — nearly  a  sixth  part  of  the  circle  ! 

These  examples  will  serve  to  show  the  manner  in  which  I  con- 
sider that  the  observations  of  orientation  ought  to  be  made,  the 
architecture  of  the  church  forming  an  element  of  some  importance 
in  the  computation,  as  affording  the  only  clue  by  which  to  ascertain 
the  error  of  the  calendar  at  the  time  of  the  dedication.  Not  to 
weary  you  further  with  the  details  of  the  process,  I  will  merely  give 
you  the  results  of  observations  of  a  few  other  churches,  as  obtained 
by  the  same  method  of  computation. 

Knotting,  dedicated  to  S.  Margaret,  probably  occupies  the  site  of 
a  Saxon  Church,  a  small  portion  of  the  existing  fabric  belonging,  I 
think,  to  that  period  of  architecture.  Allowing  six  days  for  the 
error  of  the  calendar,  and  the  festival  of  S.  Margaret  being  on  the 
SOth  July,  its  dedication  would  have  taken  place  on  the  26th  of 
July,  when  the  sun  rises  thirty-two  degrees  north  of  east :  whereas 
the  bearing  of  the  church  is  due  east. 

Bolnhurst,  S.  Dunstan,  points  two  degrees  south  of  east. 
There  are  two  festivals  of  S.  Dunstan,  the  19th  of  May,  and  the  7th 
of  September.  The  bearing  of  the  church  is  thirty-nine  degrees 
discordant  from  the  place  of  sunrise  on  the  greater  festival,  but  only 
five  degrees  from  its  place  on  the  less. 

Colmworth,  S.  Denis,  points  five  degrees  south  of  east.  Its 
festival,  9th  October.     Discordance  twelve  degrees. 

Thurleigh,  S.  Peter.  Bearing,  nine  degrees  north  of  east.  Prin- 
cipal festival,  29tli  June.     Discordance,  thirty  degrees. 

Great  Staughton,  S.  Andrew.  Bearing,  nine  degrees  north  of 
east.     Festival,  30th  November.     Discordance,  fifty  degrees. 

Wilden,   S.   Nicholas.     Bearing,   two  degrees    north    of  east. 
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Festivals,  6th  December,  and  9th  May.  Discordance,  forty-four 
degrees  from  the  greater,  and  thirty-two  degrees  from  the  less 
festival. 

These  are,  indeed,  but  a  dozen  churches  ;  but  they  are  a  dozen 
selected  only  as  being  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  from  a  long 
catalogue  of  observations  which  I  have  made,  and  with  the  same 
general  result,  principally  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Huntingdon  and  Northampton,  and  in  the  county  of  Cornwall. 
And  the  mention  of  Cornwall  reminds  me  of  a  circumstance  show- 
ing how  very  necessary  accuracy  of  observation  is  in  establishing  an 
orientation  theory.  I  was  sometime  since  reading  Mr.  Haslam's 
interesting  account  of  the  supposed  ancient  British  church  of 
Perranzabuloe,  which,  in  1835  was  unburied  from  the  sands  that 
had  probably  concealed  it  for  ten  centuries.  He  there  speaks  of  the 
correctness  of  its  orientation,  being  "four  degrees  north  of  west,""  (or 
what  I  should  rather  express  as  four  degrees  south  of  east)  which 
nearly  agrees  with  the  place  of  sunrise  on  S.  Piran's  day,  the  5th  of 
March.  As  I  had,  only  a  short  time  previously,  visited  this  deeply 
interesting  relic  of  early  Christianity  in  Britain,  I  referred  to  my 
notes,  and  found  that  1  had  marked  its  orientation  as  nineteen  de- 
gi'ees  north  of  east.  This  difference  of  twenty-three  degrees  induced 
me  to  make  inquiry  of  the  author  in  what  way  his  observation  was 
taken,  when  I  learned  that  it  was  made  by  a  miner,  with  a  miner's 
compass,  and  in  the  same  way  in  which  dialling  is  performed  in  the 
mines,  that  is,  without  allowing  for  the  variation  of  the  compass. 
Its  bearing,  therefore,  is  four  degrees  south  of  the  magnetic  East, 
which  exactly  corresponds  with  nineteen  degrees  north  of  true  East. 
Now,  taking  the  date  of  the  church  to  be  that  which  Mr.  Haslam 
has  assigned  to  it,  viz.,  a.d.  500,  the  calendar  had  lost  but  about 
three  days,  and  what  was  called  the  5th  of  March  was,  in  reality, 
the  8th.,  on  which  day  the  sun  rises  nine  degrees  south  of  East; 
showing  a  discordance  from  the  bearing  of  the  church  of  twenty- 
eight  degrees,  and  by  no  means  supporting  the  theory  of  Festival 
Orientation. 

Indeed  none  of  the  examples  which  I  have  quoted  do  support 
it ;  nor,  of  the  numerous  others  which  I  have  observed,  do  any  afford 
the  least  general  countenance  to  it,  except  the  dedications  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.     Thus  : — 

Keysoe,  S.  Mary,  has  a  discordance  of  but    4  degrees 

Melchburn  7 

Leighton  Bromswold,  (George  Herbert's  Church)    3       „ 

Shelton    14 

Yelden     5       „ 

Bletsoe     4       „ 

Poddington 3       ,, 

Rushden 2       ,, 

Higham  Ferrers 3       ,, 

S.  Neots  14       ,, 

Eynesbury  17       „ 

Buckden 9       „ 

E 
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Of  these  twelve  there  are  only  three  which  have  a  greater  dis- 
cordance than  nine  degrees  from  the  place  of  sunrise  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Annunciation  :  and  those  have  but  little  more ;  so  that, 
quantum  valeant,  they  may  be  said  to  support  the  theory  of  Festival 
Orientation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  place  of  sunrise  on  the 
25th  of  March  is  but  two  degrees  from  due  east,  their  evidence  is 
equally  available  for  the  supposition  that  they  are  directed  to  it, 
and  not  to  the  Festival  point. 

There  is  another  thing  which  strongly  militates  against  the 
Festival  theory,  and  that  is,  the  discordance  between  themselves  of 
churches  dedicated  to  the  same  patron.  If  Thurleigh,  S.  Peter,  is 
right  in  pointing  to  nine  degrees  north  of  east,  Newton  Bromswold, 
with  the  same  dedication,  must  be  wrong  in  pointing  to  twenty -three 
degrees  south  of  east.  If  the  bearing  of  Staughton,  All  Saints,  to 
ten  degrees  north  of  east  be  correct,  that  of  Souldrop,  All  Saints,  to 
three  degrees  south  of  east  must  manifestly  be  incorrect.  If 
Swynshed  has  a  bearing  of  thirteen  degrees  south,  and  Wilden  of 
three  degrees  north,  both  being  dedicated  to  S.  Nicholas,  they  cer- 
tainly cannot  both  be  right.  And  these  are  by  no  means  exceptions 
to  a  general  rule ;  for,  with  the  same  dedication,  it  is  easier  to  find 
two  churches  which  disagree,  than  two  which  coincide,  in  their 
orientation. 

One  other  fact,  and  I  have  done.  If  the  theory  of  Festival 
Orientation  hold  good,  what  ought  to  be  the  direction  of  churches 
whose  Patron  Saints'  days  occur  at  the  summer  and  winter  solstices 
— such  as  S.  John  the  Baptist,  and  S.  Peter,  at  the  former,  and 
S.  Thomas,  S.  Stephen,  and  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  at  the  latter? 
Why,  the  former  ought  to  point  forty  degrees  north  of  east,  and  the 
latter  forty  south  of  east.  Now,  of  all  the  churches  which  I 
have  examined,  I  never  found  but  one  that  diverged  more  than 
thirty  degrees  to  the  south  of  east,  and  that^  was  a  dedication  to  S. 
Kyneburgha,  and  was  twenty-four  degrees  discordant  from  its 
Festival  point ;  and  but  one^  which  diverged  so  much  as  twenty- 
five  degrees  to  the  north  of  east.  This  is  a  dedication  to  S. 
Lawrence,  and  is  within  six  degrees  of  its  proper  festival  point, 
being  the  only  one  which  I  have  met  with  (excepting  the  dedications 
to  the  Virgin)  holding  out  a  shadow  of  support  to  the  theory  of 
Festival  Orientation.  Of  the  S.  Peter  dedications,  of  which  we 
have  a  great  number,  and  which  ought  to  have  a  bearing  to  forty 
degrees  north  of  East,  the  nearest  approach  to  that  direction  which 
I  have  met  with  is  Thurleigh,  which  points  only  nine  degrees  north, 
and  therefore  presents  a  discordance  of  at  least  thirty  degrees. 

From  the  facts  which  I  have  stated,  though  I  cannot  presume 
to  assert  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  Festival  Orientation 
theory — which  could  only  be  proved  or  disproved  by  an  examination 
of  all  the  churches  of  England — I  can  yet  safely  maintain  that  I 
have  discovered  no  ground  for  believing  in  it ;  and  I  can  say  with 
certainty  that  its  application  was  not  general.  I  have  tried  to  as- 
certain whether  it  might  not  have  been  a  refinement  introduced  in 

(1)  Castor,  Northamptonshire.  (2;  Willington,  Bedfordshire. 
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the  later  periods  of  church  architecture,  but  I  can  find  no  sure 
ground  for  this  supposition.  Looking  at  churches  of  pure  Perpendi- 
cular character,  if  I  find  that  Binbrooke,  S.  Gabriel,  has  a  discord- 
ance of  only  three  degrees,  and  Willington  of  six,  yet  on  the 
other  hand  I  find  that  of  Colmworth  to  be  twelve  degrees,  of 
Wilden  forty,  of  Boston  thirty-eight,  of  Melford  thirty-five.  At 
the  same  time,  the  evidence  of  any  of  these  churches  as  to  the 
practice  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  built  is  by  no  means 
safe,  as  there  is  the  possibility  that  they  may  have  been  raised 
on  the  site  of  an  earlier  stiTicture. 

I  have  done  with  the  Festival  theory  :  a  very  few  words  must 
suffice  for  the  supposition,  which  is  held  by  some,  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  building  was  determined  by  the  place  of  sunrise  at  the 
commencement  of  the  foundation,  irrespective  of  its  patron  saint's 
day.  If  this  supposition  were  correct,  what  would  probably  be  the 
direction  of  the  great  majority  of  our  churches?  I  should  sup- 
pose that  the  most  favourable  time  of  year  for  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  any  large  building  would  be  the  first  three  months  of 
summer  ;  and  yet,  it  is  a  singular  thing  that  I  have  never  met  with 
one  church  pointing  to  the  place  of  sunrise  on  any  day  between  the 
1st  of  May  and  the  9th  of  August :  there  may,  of  course,  be  some 
which  do ;  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  common  to  afford  any  evi- 
dence in  support  of  this  theory. 

What  then  are  we  to  conclude  ?  I  have  observed,  as  I  said,  but 
one  church  diverging  more  than  thirty  degrees  from  the  east :  not 
above  six  or  seven  diverging  more  than  twenty,  and  not  double  that 
number  diverging  above  ten,  but  hundreds  whose  divergence  from 
the  east  is  less  than  ten  degrees,  or,  I  may  say,  less  than  five.  And, 
such  being  the  case, — no  rule  of  any  kind  being  traceable  in  these 
divergencies,  but  every  appearance  of  their  being  accidental — we  can 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  ancient  church  builders 
had  no  idea  of  foUowdng  the  sun  through  all  the  points  between 
the  summer  and  winter  solstices,  in  his  courses  northward  and 
southward  to  the  rpoTrai  iieXioio,  but  that  they  gave  their  fabrics  a 
general  bearing,  as  nearly  as  they  could  determine  at  the  time,  to- 
wards the  mean  place  of  his  rising — the  East — the  point  to  which  in 
all  ages  of  Christianity  men  have  looked  with  some  degree  of 
reverence,  under  the  belief  (unwarranted,  perhaps,  but  innocent) 
that  there  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  will  arise  at  the  last  day.  This 
feeling,  happily — for  it  springs  from  a  pious  source — is  not  extinct, 
and  in  this  new  age  of  church  building  the  rule  of  orientation  is 
observed ;  and,  though  not  in  this  immediate  locality,  yet  as  a 
general  rule  it  may  be  said — 

Still  we  plant,  like  men  of  elder  days, 
Our  Christian  altar  faithful  to  the  East, 
Whence  the  tall  window  drinks  the  morning  rays  ; 

That  obvious  emblem  giving  to  the  eye 
Of  meek  devotion,  which  erewhile  it  gave, 
That  symbol  of  the  day-spring  from  on  high, 
Triumphant  o'er  the  darkness  of  the  grave. 


On  Cold  Harbours. — Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bedford- 
shire Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society,  November  13th, 
1856.  By  William  Monkhouse,  B.D.,  F.S.A.,  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  Goldington.^ 

I  APPROACH  the  Cold  Harhour  question  with  fear  and  trembling, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  already  employed  the  pen  of  many  eminent 
philologists.  But,  as  we  have  many  Cold  Harbours  in  this  county, 
I  am  unwilling  to  pass  them  over  altogether  in  silence.  The  de- 
rivation of  the  word  is  still  a  problem  which,  to  my  mind,  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  solved ;  but  I  find  that  it  is  much  easier  to  annihi- 
late an  unsatisfactory  theory  respecting  it,  than  to  establish  one  that 
is  able  to  resist  successfully  all  the  assaults  of  criticism.  Now,  the 
universality  of  the  term  Cold  Harhour  implies  a  purpose  and  an 
object,  and  shews  that  it  could  never  have  been  given  to  a  place 
accidentally,  or  in  an  arbitrary  manner ;  and  the  mystery  which 
hangs  over  its  meaning  proves  it  also  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity. 
The  use  and  purpose,  therefore,  of  the  Cold  Harhour  in  the  Essex 
marshes  must  have  been  the  same  as  its  use  and  purpose  on  the 
Westmorland  mountains,  at  nearly  four  hundred  miles  distance. 

I  shall  begin  with  Mr.  Wedgewood's  coal-hole  theory,  which  1 
think  cannot  be  defended. 

In  a  Paper  published  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  the  Philological  Society's 
Reports,  Mr.  Wedgewood  felicitates  himself  on  the  discovery  that 
the  coal  depot  in  the  Tower  was  called  the  "Coal  Harbour"  in 
Pepys'  Diary.  It  therefore,  according  to  his  own  shewing,  was  so 
designated  from  its  being  a  receptacle  for  coals,  and  that  the  name 
was  given  to  it  in  order  to  express  the  purpose  for  which  the  vault 
was  used.  Such  being  his  position,  it  follows  that  it  could  never 
have  been  called  "  Coal  Harbour  "  before  it  was  used  as  a  store- 
house for  that  useful  commodity,  and  that  it  must  have  derived  its 
etymon  from  the  mineral  itself.  But  we  read  in  history  that  the 
period  in  which  coals  were  first  introduced  into  London  was  in 
Edward  the  third's  reign  ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  an  anachronism 
to  maintain  that  the  term  Cold  Harbour  had  not  an  earlier  exist- 
ence. So  that,  in  order  to  make  Mr.  Wedgewood's  argument  good, 
instead  of  giving  one  isolated  instance,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  shew  that  the  same  term  was  used  cotemporaneously  else- 
where to  denote  the  same  thing. 

But  we  have   "  Cold  Harbours  "  scattered  up   and  down  the 

(1)  This  Paper  formed  part  of  a  Lecture  on  Bedfordshire  Etymologies,  which  has 
been  since  published. 
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country  in  wild  and  almost  uninhabited  districts.  The  folly  of 
"  carrying  coal  to  Newcastle  "  has  long  passed  into  a  proverb,  but 
to  form  a  depot  for  coals  in  places  remote  from  a  population — to 
cari-y  them  into  a  district  where  there  w^as  no  person  to  use  them — 
this  would  be  an  act  which  might  be  justly  characterised  by  a  much 
stronger  epithet.  It  would  be  a  bold  assertion  to  say  that  the  term 
did  not  exist  until  the  use  of  coal  had  become  general  throughout 
the  country,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  so  recently  as  one 
hundred  years  ago,  a  cart-load  of  coals  never  came  within  many 
miles  of  the  two  Cold  Harbours  nearest  to  where  I  am  now  sitting. 
Within  the  memory  of  man,  coals  used  to  be  considered  as  a  luxury 
in  this  county,  even  by  the  better  class  of  farmers ;  and  one  cart 
load  during  the  festive  season  of  Christmas  was  all  that  those 
hospitable  people  indulged  themselves  in.  But  Mr.  Wedgewood 
himself  sees  the  difficulty  when  he  wants  to  make  the  wood-yard 
and  the  coal-depot  convertible  terms — that,  as  wood  is  fuel,  and  coal 
is  fuel — therefore  coal  is  wood,  and  the  Coal  Harbour  a  wood  yard. 
This  is  very  bad  logic,  and  by  such  process  can  no  etymological 
affinity  between  the  two  words  be  established. 

My  friend  Admiral  Smyth  has  also  propounded  a  very  ingenious 
theory  respecting  it,  which  he  maintains  with  great  ability.  "  Cold 
Harbours  " — says  the  gallant  Admiral — "  generally  predominate  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Koman  Roads,"  and  he  infers  that  they  may 
have  derived  their  name  from  the  tortuous  movements  of  the 
"  Coluber,"  inasmuch  as  the  roads  which  lead  up  to  the  Cold  Har- 
bours diverge  and  "  wend  from  the  main  viaria."  The  opinion  of 
the  Admiral  on  all  subjects  of  a  literary  nature  is  entitled  to  the 
greatest  respect,  although  he  may  be  wrong  upon  this  one  point, 
(I  am  far  from  saying  that  he  is)  yet,  where  differences  of  opinion 
exist,  it  is  only  by  throwing  out  suggestions  as  they  occur  to  us 
that  w^e  can  elicit  a  few  sparks  of  light  in  our  speculations  where  all 
is  darkness.  I  shall  yield  to  the  Admiral  that  part  of  the  argument 
wherein  he  identifies  the  position  of  Cold  Harbours  with  the  line  of 
a  Roman  road,  because  he  has  made  himself  well  informed  on  the 
subject,  which  I  have  not  done  :  only,  my  own  little  experience 
enables  me  to  say  that  the  connection  is  not  an  inseparable  one, 
for  the  two  Cold  Harbours  nearest  to  where  I  am  now  sitting  are 
not  within  many  miles  of  any  known  Roman  road.  I  allude  to 
one  in  Oakley,  and  another  in  Biddenham  parish. 

But  I  shall  leave  the  Admiral  in  quiet  possession  of  this  part  of 
the  field,  and  take  him  upon  the  etymology  of  the  word.  In  the 
first  place,  I  think  it  is  "  very  far  fetched  "  to  derive  Cold  Harbour 
from  Coluber  ;  only,  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion  and  not  argument. 
Secondly,  by  analogy,  in  the  corruption  of  words  contraction  is  the 
general  rule  ;  but  in  this  instance  we  have  considerable  expansion. 
Again,  I  am  very  reluctant  to  admit  anything  savouring  of  the 
Romans  into  the  composition  of  our  topographical  nomenclature,  as 
I  have  elsewhere  stated  in  this  paper ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Castra  and  the  Strata,  I  cannot  trace  a  single  vestige  of  their 
language  in  this  county.     But,  if  it  was  of  Roman  birth  and  origin. 
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what  became  of  the  great  Coluber  during  the  five  hundred  years 
after  the  Romans  evacuated  the  country  ?  The  Anglo-Saxons  never 
recognized  the  monster  in  their  itineraries.  Perhaps  it  was  dor- 
mant during  their  occupation,  and  they  saw  no  cause  to  disturb  its 
slumbers.  The  Saxons  had  their  Herepcetlis,  HereivcBgs,  and 
HerestrcBts  in  all  directions,  to  designate  their  roads  and  military 
ways,  but  nowhere  is  there  the  least  indication  of  the  Coluber's 
sinuous  movements. 

I  would  remark,  before  I  take  leave  of  the  Admiral,  that  the 
Cold  Harbour  itself  and  the  sinuous  road  which  leads  up  to  it  are 
very  different  from  each  other  physically,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
describe  the  properties  of  the  one  by  a  term  descriptive  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  other,  would  be  as  successful  as  to  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  Appia  Via  was  Rome,  or  that  the  Long  Avenue  was  Wind- 
sor Castle :  or  to  demonstrate  that  the  definition  of  a  part  only, 
when  the  whole  was  to  be  defined,  would  be  no  violation  of  the  rules 
of  Dr.  Whateley's  Logic. 

It  may  be  thought  impertinent  in  me  to  question  another  great 
authority  upon  etymological  subjects  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
but  1  must  plead  the  same  excuse  that  I  made  to  my  friend  the 
Admiral.  Mr.  Hartshorne  says  that  in  Teutonic  German  (is  not 
all  German  Teutonic  ?)  Her  means  an  army,  and  hergen  is  tueri — 
to  protect  or  defend — and  that  in  Anglo  Saxon  Hereberga  means  a 
military  station.  Whether  this  is  the  correct  root  of  Harbour  I 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to  enquire.  As  to  the  word  Cold  be- 
longing to  the  same  Gothic  stock  as  those  cognate  words  of  which 
he  has  given  us  so  many  examples,  there  can  be  no  question.  But 
I  join  issue  with  the  Reverend  gentleman  in  applying  this  com- 
pound term  to  the  Cold  Harbours  that  are  scattered  up  and  down 
the  country.  Mr.  Hartshorne  does  not  exactly  commit  himself  to 
the  doctrine  that  they  are  Roman  by  direct  assertion,  but  he  scarcely 
leaves  us  at  liberty  to  infer  that  they  could  be  anything  else  than 
Roman  stations.  With  a  diligence  beyond  all  praise  he  has  col- 
lected together  seventy  dispersed  members  of  the  family,  which,  he 
observes,  stand  either  on  or  near  Roman  or  supposed  Roman  roads. 
And,  as  he  does  not  introduce  into  his  list  a  single  instance  of  one 
not  so  situated,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  he  wishes  to  prove  them 
all  to  be  Roman.  Besides,  his  rendering  Hereberga  by  a  Latin 
rather  than  by  an  English  translation,  and  calling  it  a  Statio  Mili- 
tarise greatly  favours  this  presumption.  But  by  the  Reverend 
gentleman's  process  of  reasoning,  the  Anglo-Saxons  must  also  have 
believed  them  to  have  been  Roman  military  stations,  inasmuch  as 
they  designated  them  by  a  Saxon  word  expressive  of  their  military 
character.  Now,  if  they  did  so  name  them,  they  certainly  would 
have  done  it  at  a  time  when  they  were  in  a  position  to  know  for 
what  purpose  they  were  so  used.  The  Saxons  had  no  archaeological 
societies  to  excavate  and  exhume  weapons,  coins,  or  other  evidences 
in  order  to  prove,  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  years  after  the 
Romans  had  left  the  country,  that  they  had  been  Roman  stations ; 
consequently,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  they  so  named  them  on 
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their  becoming  acquainted  with  their  existence  and  use.  But  Cold 
Harbours  are  found  in  Wales,  in  Cornwall,  and  in  the  mountains 
of  Westmorland.  Now  comes  the  question — how  and  at  what 
period  they  ever  came  there ;  for  we  know  that  the  Britons  held 
undivided  possession  of  the  two  former  countries  till  long  after  the 
Norman  Conquest ;  and  with  respect  to  Westmorland,  I  may  safely 
say  that  no  Saxon  was  ever  to  the  north  of  the  Stanemoor  Fells 
certainly  before  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  when  not  only 
Roman  "  halting  places"  but  the  Romans  themselves  would  have 
been  clean  forgotten  there.  With  respect  to  the  two  former  places 
— Cornwall  and  Wales — there  is  no  possible  room  for  conjecture 
that  the  word  could  ever  have  been  smuggled  in  by  the  Saxons,  or 
that  the  Welsh  or  Cornish  Britons  would  ever  have  thought  of 
borrowing  a  Saxon  word  to  denote  a  Roman  encampment ;  and  it 
is  equally  clear  in  the  case  of  the  Northern  district,  that  the  term 
was  used  by  people  other  than  Saxons,  and  to  express  uses  other 
than  military. 

But  they  were  not  only  Herebergas  but  Cold  Herebergas — cold 
camps  or  stations.  Now,  the  word  "cold"  is  an  important  element 
in  the  term,  and  inseparable  from  it.  Let  us  see  how  it  applies. 
After  having  given  its  meaning  in  the  different  dialects  of  the 
Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  languages — in  which  it  is  pronounced 
and  written  in  any  way  but  CO.  L.  D — the  learned  author  of  the 
Salopia  Anttqua  goes  on  to  say  that  we  are  not  to  take  the  word  in 
too  literal  a  sense,  that — in  fact — cold  does  not  mean  cold,  but 
means  "  open,  ex2:)osed.'''  He  first  not  only  moulds  the  word  into 
the  form  he  requires  it,  but  afterwards  is  obliged  to  give  it  a 
metaphorical  meaning,  even  in  its  changed  form,  in  order  to  suit 
his  purposes.  And  out  of  this  spurious  combination  he  constructs 
a  "  cold — open — exposed — military  station  or  halting  place."  But 
Rome  did  not  conquer  the  world,  or  become  rerum  pulcherrima  by 
quartering  her  Legions  in  cold  and  exposed  camps.  In  this  very 
country  Tacitus  tells  us  that  they  received  very  different  treatment. 
After  the  defeat  of  Boadicea  by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  he  says,  Ornnis 
exercitus  sub  pellibus  habitus  est — under  warm  skin-covered  tents ; 
and  for  what  purpose  ?  why — to  recruit  their  exhausted  energies, 
in  order  to  carry  the  war  to  a  successful  issue — ad  reliqua  belli 
l^erpetranda.  But  again;  why  should  all  camjDS  be  cold?  Why 
should  not  some  of  them,  at  least,  be  simple  Herebergas  without 
this  chilling  prefix  being  given  to  them  ?  Why  should  not  the 
soldier's  comforts  be  studied,  and  his  health  cared  for,  occasionally  ? 
A  camp  2:}er  se  is  a  warm  place — a  place  of  rest  after  a  day's  march 
— a  refuge  from  the  field  of  battle  and  the  trenches — an  Infirmary 
for  the  sick  and  wounded.  A  cold  military  station  or  camp,  I  say, 
is  a  contradiction ;  the  terms  don't  agree  ;  they  are — as  Aldrich's 
Logic  calls  them — nomina  repugnantia,  words  that  cannot  be  pre- 
dicated of  the  same  thing,  but  are  as  niger  et  albus,  as  black  and 
white. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  shew  that  the  term  "  Cold  Harbour" 
never  could  establish    a   claim   to  Anglo-Saxon   Antiquity.     The 
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Codex  Diplomaticus  recently  edited  by  Mr.  Kemble  has  given  to  the 
world  as  many  as  2000  wills,  deeds  of  gift,  charters  of  endowment, 
&c.,  belonging  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  and  chiefly  written  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language.  In  defining  the  boundaries  of  property, 
the  most  scrupulous  accuracy  has  been  observed,  and  every  feature 
in  the  country,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  has  been  most  faith- 
fully recorded.  Herepaeths,  Herestra;ts,  Herewics,  Herghetons,  &c., 
are  found  in  endless  variety  in  these  documents  extending  from  the 
time  of  ^thylbert  down  to  the  Conquest ;  but  Cold  Hereberga,  or 
even  Herberga,  I  cannot  find.  The  word  Herehurgahyrig  appears  in 
a  cartulary  of  King  ^thelred  to  the  abbey  of  Byrton,  but  the  fact  of 
the  word  Byrig  being  annexed  to  it  is  a  convincing  proof  that 
Herebiirga  was  not  considered  of  itself  sufficient  to  express  a  Camp, 
and  was  never  intended  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  do  so.  But  if  it 
were  omitted  by  chance  or  accident  during  this  long  period,  one  might 
suppose  that  it  would  not  have  escaped  notice  at  the  time  of  Domes- 
day survey.  And  here  again,  although  the  nature  of  each  estate 
was  enquired  into  most  minutely  as  to  its  extent,  divisions  and 
general  features,  by  Commissioners  who  were  assisted  by  Juries  in 
their  enquiries,  yet,  in  their  most  compendious  RejDort,  not  the  very 
slightest  allusion  is  ever  made  to  the  word.  Neither  Baron  or 
Serf — neither  owner  or  tenant  of  land — ever  mentioned  the  word 
before  that  high  Commission,  and,  I  think,  for  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible reasons — because  it  then  had  no  existence. 

Again,  as  I  think  I  have  very  fairly  assumed  that  the  object 
and  uses  of  Cold  Harbours  must  have  been  the  same  throughout 
England,  we  are  led  to  expect  an  identity — a  resemblance  to  each 
other — in  their  physical  formation,  as  well  as  something  to  denote 
their  Roman  origin.  We  may  ask — what  is  a  Cold  Harbour  phy- 
sically ?  What  is  it  made  of  ?  What  is  it  in  point  of  size  and 
figure  ?  Mr.  Hartshorne  has  not  thought  proper  to  give  any  de- 
scription of  them.  He  heads  his  list  with  Arbury  near  Cambridge, 
which,  he  says,  was  a  Roman  station.  All  others  are  only  near 
Roman  roads.  He  establishes  himself  in  a  real  Roman  camp  in 
the  first  instance,  from  which  to  skirmish  at  will.  But  I  would 
suggest  that  the  latter  part  of  the  word  in  "Arbury" — namely 
*'  Bury"^ — explains  it,  and  defines  it  to  be  a  camp,  and  that  it  can 
have  no  possible  connection  wdth  "  Harbour."  Bury  would  apply 
to  the  enceinte  of  a  camp  most  appropriately,  as  in  many  instances 
in  the  Old  Testament  the  word  is  translated  Camp}  But  in  their 
general  appearance  at  the  present  day  I  cannot  find  that  there  is 
one  element  of  a  camp  about  the  Cold  Harbours — no  vallum — no 
ditch,  moat,  or  earthwork  of  any  kind.  My  own  little  experience 
tells  me  that  there  is  nothing  to  denote  accommodation  for  Rome's 
imperial  armies  connected  with  them.  And,  in  fact,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  name  prevails,  as  in  the  Essex  marshes, 
the  construction  of  a  Roman  camp  would  have  been  a  physical  im- 

(1)  The  camp  at  Makkedah  was  Byrirj;  and  if  it  were  not  an  unnecessary  accumula- 
tion of  evidence,  J  would  refer  my  reader  to  the  index  in  Stukeley's  Itiuerarium,  where 
he  would  find  that,  out  of  thirty  Roman  camps,  thirteen  have  the  termination  "  Bury." 
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possibility,  inasmuch  as  all  the  district  was  under  water  even  as  late 
as  the  time  of  the  Tudors. 

I  now  come  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  "  Harbour,"  in  which 
I  differ  from  Mr.  Hartshorn,  and  think  it  has  no  relationship  what- 
ever to  Hereburga,  a  word  very  seldom  if  ever  met  with,  and  cer- 
tainly very  remote  both  in  sense  and  sound  from  the  word  Harbour, 
as  we  understand  it.  What  is  "  Harbour"  in  its  first  intention? 
The  Hare  has  herfonn — the  Wolf  its  lair — and  the  Stag  its  harbour. 
Of  all  animals  this  word  applies  to  the  Stag,  and  the  Stag  only  : 
thus  Dryden  speaks  of  the  Royal  Hait — 

*'  That  shaded  by  the  feru  in  harbour  lay." 

And  in  Anglo-Saxon  what  is  a  Stag  ? — why,  Heort ;  and  what  is  his 
couch  and  hiding  place  ? — why — Bur,  which  word  is  the  radical  of 
our  "  Bower,"  and  has  very  much  the  same  meaning.  So  that, 
without  doing  any  violence  to  the  pronunciation,  we  get  Heorthur 
— Harbour — the  Stag's  bower  or  hiding  place.  And,  where  does 
the  Stag  harbour  ? — why — in  the  lonely  retreat — in  the  shady 
thicket.  And  do  we  not  countenance  this  interpretation  of  the 
word  when  we  select  the  shadiest  and  most  retired  part  of  the  garden 
or  pleasure-ground  in  which  to  construct  our  arbours  ?  And  when 
we  wish  to  abstract  ourselves  from  the  cares  and  bustle  of  the  world, 
as  Milton  says — 

We  tliither  tend, 
There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbour  there. 

It  may  be  justly  remarked  that  instead  of  criticising  at  much 
length  the  theories  of  others,  I  might  have  employed  my  time  as 
profitably  in  stating  my  own.  But  it  is  the  part  of  a  good  general 
to  clear  away  all  obstacles,  and  get  his  parallels  well  up  to  the 
enemy's  trenches,  before  he  fires  a  shot.  Now%  in  my  opinion 
*'  Cold"  and  "  Harbour"  are  two  plain  English  words,  and  bear  a 
literal  common  sense  meaning.  I  know  the  difficulties  I  shall  have 
to  contend  against  in  proving  it  to  be  an  agricultural  term.  I  am 
possessed  of  very  slender  materials  for  establishing  my  position ; 
but  I  may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  cattle  require  protection  as 
much  from  the  heat  as  from  the  cold.  I  have  elsewhere  stated  that, 
so  late  as  Charles  the  Second's  time,  one  half  of  England  was  an 
entire  waste,  and  that  a  very  small  portion  of  the  country  was  ap- 
propriated to  arable  cultivation  ;  and,  to  give  some  idea  of  its  naked- 
ness, I  may  state  that  there  was  not  even  a  fence  of  any  kind  betw^een 
Biggleswade  in  this  county  and  Lincoln.  The  w^ealth  of  the  British 
farmer,  from  the  time  of  Caesar  downwards,  consisted  in  the  mag  mis 
numerus  pecoris.  Their  herds  roamed  over  extensive  tracts  of  com- 
mon lands  during  the  summer  months,  without  encountering  much 
restraint  from  fence  or  hedgerow.  But  instead  of  confining  myself 
to  the  reign  of  Charles,  I  would  go  still  further  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Henrys  and  the  Edwards,  when  farming  was  in  a  still  ruder 
condition.  A  writer  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  in  speaking  of 
Leicestershire,  asks,  "  what  soil  can  be  better?" — but  adds,  that  its 
great  defect  as  a  farming  country  was  that  it  wanted  "  covert,  close 
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pasture,  and  wood."  But  why  does  he  deplore  the  want  of  these 
things,  which  are  positive  nuisances  to  the  modern  farmer  ?  The 
answer  is  ready.  They  were  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
shelter  for  cattle.  Now,  at  a  time  when  very  small  portions  of  land 
were  held  in  severalty — when  farmers  were  poor,  and  materials 
for  building  hovels  were  expensive  and  difficult  of  transport,  and 
when  to  erect  them  on  the  Common  Lands  for  the  farmer's  especial 
use  was  illegal — when  trees  and  "  shadow  bushes"  were  scarce, 
and  hedges  still  scarcer — under  such  circumstances  the  nomad 
shepherd  was  obliged  to  resort  to  a  more  simple  but  not  less  effective 
mode  of  providing  shelter  for  his  flocks  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by 
day  and  the  frost  by  night;  and  this  was  done  (risimi  teiieatis)  by 
the  construction  of  Cold  Harbours. 

In  reading  over  the  list  of  Cold  Harbours  presented  to  us  by 
Mr.  Hartshorne,  I  was  very  much  struck  by  finding  that  six  or 
seven  of  them  had  the  word  "  Farm  "  appended  to  them,  and  were 
called  Cold  Harbour  Farms.  This,  I  thought  could  scarcely  be  a 
coincidence,  but  implied  that  the  term  must  have  been  connected 
with  Agriculture,  and  in  this  opinion  I  have  been  confirmed  by  my 
own  experience  that  it  was  an  outlying  shelter  hovel  for  cattle — a 
sort  of  incipient  farm  home-stall,  which,  when  Commons  were  en- 
closed and  lands  held  in  severalty,  became  of  itself  the  Cold  Har- 
bour Farm. 

The  next  question  is,  whether  this  theory  can  be  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  any  cotemporary  agricultural  writer.  But,  as  far- 
mers were  not  so  much  infected  by  the  cacoethes  scribendi  300  or 
400  years  ago  as  at  the  present  time,  very  few  treatises  of  that 
period  remain  to  us,  although,  perhaps,  I  may  find  enough  to 
answer  my  purpose.  In  the  works  of  "  Thomas  Tusser,  gentleman," 
who  wrote  on  farming  matters  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  ago, 
I  think  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the  subject.  In  many  parts 
of  his  book,  after  referring  to  the  "  troubles  and  losses"  which  the 
farmer  sustained  from  "  pestered  Commons,"  where  "  cattle  lay 
far  out  of  sight,"  he  presses  upon  his  attention  this  necessary  duty — 

To  Arbour  begun  and  quicksetted  about 
No  poleing  or  waddling  till  set  be  far  out  ; 
For  rotten  and  aged  may  stand  for  a  shew, 
But  hold  to  their  tackle  there  do  but  a  few. 

The  advice  is,  that  in  order  to  construct  an  Arbour  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  place,  to  plant  the  Quickset,  which,  in  the  farmer's 
vocabulary,  means  the  "  set"  of  the  Hawthorn.  Let  us  not  imagine 
that  Mr.  Tusser's  "  arbour"  was  intended  for  "  my  Ladies'  Bower," 
for  quickset  hedges  do  not  make  very  good  Ladies'  Bowers — they 
ought  to  be  rather 

With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwoven 
With  flowing  honeysuckle. —  Comus. 

The  next  thing  recommended  is  that  the  sets  are  to  be  allowed 
to  grow  to  a  certain  strength  and  age,  before  the  poles  and  wattles 
are  to  be  used,  in  order  to  give  strength  and  permanency  to  the 
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shelter  hovel.  He  recommends  that  the  tackle  be  substantial, 
thereby  implying  that  it  will  be  exposed  to  rough  treatment ;  and 
that  it  was  not  to  be  put  up  for  "  shew"  only.  Thus  we  see  how 
the  grazing  farmers  a  few  centuries  back — by  planting  a  few  hawthorn 
quicksets,  with  the  appliances  of  poles  and  wattling — could  form  a 
cheap  and  substantial  cattle-shed,  capable  of  serving  every  purpose  of 
shelter  and  protection  for  their  flocks  on  the  naked  and  open 
pastures. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  Cold  Harbour  in  its  primary  sense 
denotes  that  it — like  the  Chalet  on  the  Swiss  mountains — was  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  shelter  from  the  sun  by  day  and  the  cold 
by  night,  and  much  must  it  have  been  needed.  Considering  that 
in  those  days,  when  there  was  no  artificial  food  for  "  winter  keep," 
and  but  scanty  stores  of  hay;  when  the  farmers  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  superfluous  boughs'  of  trees  for  their  oxen — to  the 
"  thistle  and  the  ivy"  for  their  store  sheep,  and  to  the  young  shoots 
of  broom  for  their  ewes — as  the  same  poet  says, 

Good  broom  or  young  pastures  thy  Ewes  do  require, 

w'e  can  conceive  how  ready  they  must  have  been  to  turn  out  their 
cattle  to  pasture  at  the  first  blush  of  Spring,  as  soon  as  a  bite  of 
grass  could  be  had,  when  exposure  during  the  cold  nights  must 
have  been  attended  with  fatal  consequences  to  them.  At  the  same 
time  it  had  a  secondary  object,  which  was  scarcely  of  less  importance, 
viz.,  to  serve  as  a  protection  against  their  numerous  enemies — the 
wolf,  wild  dogs,  and  foxes.  Milton — who  drew  largely  upon  pas- 
toral life  for  his  images  and  illustrations,  could  find  no  fitter 
emblem  by  which  to  depict  the  anxiety,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
difficulty,  of  the  Arch  Fiend's  efliecting  his  entrance  into  Paradise, 
than  by 

the  Wolf 

Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve, 

In  hurdled  cotes,  amid  the  fields  secure. 

This  passage  at  least  implies  the  insecurity  of  the  flocks  in  the 
open  fields  without  these  safeguards ;  and  if,  for  "  hurdled  cotes" 
we  had  the  audacity  to  substitute  "  Harbours  Cold,"  I  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  it  would  be  no  distortion  of  the  Poet's  meaning ; 
and  be  it  remembered,  that  Milton  wrote  this  passage  at  a  time 
when  the  wolf  still  roamed  a  wild  animal  through  the  country. 

A  writer^  in  James  the  First's  time  explains  the  whole  polity  of 
the  grazing  system,  and  gives  a  succinct  account  of  the  laws  by 
which  it  was  regulated.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  but  I  shall  render 
it  into  English  as  faithfully  as  I  can : 

"  To  keep  a  flock  of  sheep  was  the  sole  privilege  of  the  lord  of 
"  the  village  or  the  manor.  It  was  left  to  his  discretion  to  decide 
"  upon  their  number  and  their  breed,  as  also  to  assign  to  them 
**  their  grazing  stations.     He  had  the  power  to  arrange  as  to  the 

( 1 )  From  every  tree  the  superfluous  boughs 

Now  prune  for  thy  Neat,  thereon  to  browse.— 7\«ser. 
{2)  Spelman. 
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"  place  where  and  the  manner  how  they  were  to  be  fed,  in  winter 
"  as  well  as  in  summer  During  the  six  months  of  winter,  they 
"  not  only  had  the  right  of  pasture  over  their  own  lands,  but  over 
"  all  others  in  the  vicinity  of  these  stations.  To  the  lord  also 
"  belonged  the  power  to  erect  and  fence  round  Caulas,  hovels, 
"  sheep-folds,  either  for  preserving  the  manure,  or  for  some  other 
"  beneficial  object."  Nor  was  it  lawful  for  any  one  else  to  keep  a 
single  sheep,  even  upon  his  oivn  farm.  The  station  itself  is  called 
the  "  Sheep's  Course,"  and  the  right  of  erecting  the  Caulce 
"  Fouldage,"  and  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  tongue,  "  Faldsocne." 

Here  we  have  the  necessity  set  before  our  eyes  for  building  these 
hovels,  and  the  lord's  right  of  erecting  them  on  lands  held  under 
himself,  by  a  sort  of  feudal  tenure,  fully  recognized.  We  see  also, 
from  the  use  of  Anglo-Saxon  terms,  that  the  custom  must  have 
descended  from  Anglo-Saxon  times ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  been  made  the  subject  of  legal  enactments,  w^e  may  also 
infer  that  the  practice  extended  over  the  whole  country.  We  may 
also  learn  another  little  fact  from  the  above  extract,  viz.,  that  it  was 
not  reserved  for  Mr.  Mechi  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  great 
secret  of  economising  manure. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  establish  a  necessity  for  these  cattle- 
hovels  at  a  remote  period  in  our  history,  and  have  also  made  the 
attempt  to  identify  them  with  Cold  Harbours,  and  given  them  an 
etymological  propriety.  For,  as  we  ourselves  use  the  word  "  Harbour" 
metaphorically,  to  denote  those  garden-bowers  to  which  we  retire  to 
enjoy  the  frigus  amahile  in  the  Dog-days,  with  how  much  more 
propriety  may  we  not  bestow  the  term  on  those  places  of  shelter  and 
security,  which  are  indispensable  to  cattle  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
I  ask,  is  it  not  natural  that  the  Neat-herd  when  tending  his  cattle 
at  a  distance  from  the  farm  home-stall  during  the  summer  months 
— his  herd  holding  only  a  sort  of  divided  empire  on  the  wild  plain 
with  the  herds  of  Red  Deer — is  it  not  probable  that  he  would  call 
the  hovels  which  he  had  constructed  for  the  safety  and  convenience 
of  the  one  by  a  term  already  in  use  to  designate  the  place  of  refuge 
which  nature  had  provided  for  the  other?  I  have  shewn  also  that 
the  wealth  of  England  consisted  chiefly  in  its  flocks  and  herds ; 
for  even  the  taxes  were  paid  to  the  early  Norman  kings  in  sheep 
and  oxen.  I  have  explained  the  necessity  of  protecting  them  from 
their  natural  enemies,  more  especially  from  the  volf.  This  animal 
was  such  an  unmitigated  scourge  to  the  farmer,  that  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  king,  upon  one  occasion,  imposed  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute  of  three  hundred  wolves'  heads  on  a  conquered  enemy — 
and,  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  First,  we  read  that  its  extinction 
formed  the  subject  of  royal  mandate  and  legislative  enactments. 
All  this  I  have  set  forth  to  my  audience,  but  whether  successfully 
or  not,  it  remains  for  others  to  determine ;  only,  in  concluding  my 
paper,  I  may  remark  that,  although  I  may  have  laid  myself  open  to 
attack  in  propounding  this  theory,  yet  I  hope  and  trust  that  I  have 
not  expressed  myself  dogmatically,  either  in  criticising  the  opinions 
of  others,  or  in  stating  my  own.     I  know  my  shortcomings,  both  in 
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Style  and  matter;  I  am  conscious  of  the  imperfect  arrangement  of 
my  arguments,  and  I  also  suspect  that  I  may  have  imbibed  some 
philological  prejudices.  I  am  aware  of  that  common  infirmity  of 
the  archaeological  mind,  which  displays  itself  in  only  looking  at  one 
side  of  the  question — an  infirmity  which  may  be  detected  in  all  the 
controversial  discussions  upon  this  subject.  I  know  also  that 
philological  writers  require  a  chivalrous  forbearance  and  a  mutual 
indulgence  to  be  extended  to  them,  all  this  I  know— 

Scimus,  et  hanc  veniam  petimusque  damusque  vicissim. 
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Architecture,  and  its  Practical  Benefits  to  Man. — A  Paper  read  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural 
Society,  at  Worcester,  1856. 

Aechitecture  differs  from  the  other  fine  arts,  in  that  it  is  in- 
separably connected  with  what  is  properly  called  '•  the  useful."  It 
is  connected  with  some  purpose  of  convenience  or  comfort  to  man's 
bodily  life.  Painting  and  Sculpture,  it  is  true,  although  not  coming 
within  this  category  of  the  useful,  are  included  and  comprehended 
in  Architecture,  and  rightly  so;  since  Architecture  can  hardly  be 
perfect  and  complete  without  these  accessories.  But,  primarily, 
Architecture  is  that  which  relates  to  the  arrangement  and  con- 
struction of  bricks  and  stone,  wood  and  iron,  for  some  purpose  of 
utility  to  animal  life,  and  as  such  it  is  quite  different  in  its  very 
nature  from  the  other  fine  arts.  The  other  fine  arts  it  is  true  have 
their  uses  too,  but  their  uses  are  exclusively  of  a  higher  order ;  they 
have  nothing  of  the  utilitarian  about  them,  whereas  Architecture 
has.  This  view  may  be  called  by  some  derogatory  of  the  noblest 
nature  of  Architecture,  but  it  is  not  so ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  although  Architecture  does  descend  to  lower  ends,  yet 
that  it  does  likewise  possess  and  contain  within  itself  all  the  higher 
properties  of  the  other  fine  arts  also,  and  in  a  pre-eminent  degree, 
so  that  it  is  in  truth  the  prince  or  chief  of  arts. 

As  regards  the  capability  of  proper  Architecture  for  providing  in 
the  best  manner  for  men's  bodily  comfort  and  convenience,  there  is 
an  idea  amongst  many  that  all  attempts  to  accommodate  it  to 
domestic  purposes  must  necessarily  end  in  utter  failure.  It  is 
often  urged  that  a  good  square  box-like  looking  house,  which  sets  all 
Architecture  at  nought,  must  be  the  best  and  the  most  comfortable  : 
the  idea  still  to  a  great  extent  prevails,  that  conveniency  of  arrange- 
ment and  domestic  comfort  must  needs  be  sacrificed  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  taste.  Whereas,  it  is  the  very  reverse. 
Others,  again,  believe  that  all  architectural  character,  or  pretension 
to  picturesqueness,  in  an  ordinary  building  is  entirely  extraneous  to 
the  plan  itself,  and  that  in  order  to  attain  such  picturesqueness  it 
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is  only  requisite  to  lay  out  a  certain  sum  of  money;  they  think  that 
external  appearance  is  something  so  entirely  separable  from  plan  of 
arrangement,  and  so  essentially  independent  of  it,  that  when  a 
general  plan  has  been  drawn  with  the  sole  view  to  use  and  comfort, 
all  expression — or  feature — has  only  to  be  added  on  to  such  general 
form  by  those  whose  tastes  or  fancies  may  lead  them  to  spend 
money  in  mere  appearance ;  in  fact,  they  deem  design  to  be  applicable 
only  to  the  ornamental  features,  irrespectively  of  either  construction 
or  the  general  arrangement  of  building.  This  view,  however,  is 
equally  far  from  being  correct.  It  is  true,  theoreticallv,  that  design 
— as  such — is  entirely  independent  of  and  separable  from  either 
arrangement  or  construction;  but,  practically,  there  can  be  no 
arrangement,  no  construction  without  design.  Immediately  that 
two  apartments  are  placed  together  in  a  relative  position,  or  directly 
that  walls  are  carried  up  and  openings  formed,  there  must  be  design. 
For  example,  the  mode  of  covering  over  an  opening,  whether  by  a 
horizontal  lintel,  or  by  an  arch,  involves  design.  The  meanest 
hovel  in  which  thought,  reason,  intellect  is  called  into  play,  exhibits 
design.  The  question  in  building  a  house  cannot  be  whether  or  no 
design  shall  be  called  into  requisition,  but  whether  that  design  shall 
be  called  good  or  bad,  true  or  false,  worthy  or  unworthy ;  and  then, 
whether  it  shall  be  ornamented  or  plain,  elaborate  or  simple; — for 
even  if  a  building  be  ever  so  plain  the  design  may  yet  be  good,  and 
if  a  building  be  ever  so  simple,  the  design  may  yet  be,  in  its  way 
correct  and  true ;  and,  indeed,  unless  the  design  of  a  building  does 
in  all  respects  naturally  and  consistently  arise  out  of  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  requirements  of  use  and  accommodation,  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  the  taste  shall  not  be  offended,  whatever  pretensions 
a  building  may  otherwise  have  to  elaboration  of  ornament  or 
picturesqueness  of  effect. 

And  so  in  good  Architecture,  the  evidences  of  strength  and 
durability  must  be  made  manifest  and  apparent — Architecture 
primarily  consisting  in  a  natural  and  simple,  though  powerful  and 
thoughtful,  treatment  of  forms  and  materials.  The  employment  of 
meagre  or  insufficient  materials  gives  a  character  of  weakness  and 
poverty  to  the  work  which  is  felt  throughout  the  whole  building: 
and  weak,  false,  or  improper  construction  produces  the  same  result 
in  an  almost  greater  degree.  Perhaps,  false  construction  does  not 
force  itself  upon  the  notice  so  quickly  as  meanness  of  material  does ; 
and,  in  many  cases,  it  is  only  a  practical  experience  and  familiarity 
with  proper  modes  of  construction  that  will  detect  that  which  is 
bad ;  still,  the  casual  observer  even  is  ever  conscious  of  it,  and  will 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  general  effect  produced  by  such  incorrect 
construction,  although,  from  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  details,  he 
may  be  unable  to  point  out  exactly  what  it  is  that  offends  him,  or 
wherein  it  is  that  the  fault  really  consists.  For  instance,  a  quoin 
or  corner  of  wrought  stone  to  a  brick  house  is  generally  unsatis- 
factory, and  why?  It  is  weak  in  construction.  The  joints  of  the 
brickwork  being  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  stone,  the  amount 
of  shrinkage  is  greater;  and  this  throws  an  undue  weight  upon  the 
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external  quoin,  which  invariably  yields  to  the  pressure,  except  in 
very  tine  and  closely  finished  work;  whereas,  it  is  horizontal  and 
not  vertical  bands  of  superior  material  which  are  requii'cd  to  give  a 
building  stability — to  say  nothing  of  the  wasteful  extravagance  of 
such  quoins.  Again,  a  perfectly  flat  arch  is  a  monstrosity  whose 
evil  effects  are  always  evident,  unless  it  is  well  secured  by  some 
secret  construction,  such  as  a  lintel  behind  it;  whereas,  a  good  bold 
lintel,  shewn  openly,  having  no  pretensions  and  well  able  to  bear  a 
superincumbent  weight,  never  looks  amiss.  Again,  the  spring  of  a 
segmental  arch  too  near  a  quoin  is  weak,  and  has  an  effect  of  weak- 
ness ;  but  this  is  to  be  amended  by  placing  a  buttress  to  receive  the 
pressure  otherwise  too  great  for  it,  or  by  making  the  arch  more 
pointed.  And  again,  when  the  first  jamb-stone  above  the  sill  of  a 
window  is  made  a  header  instead  as  of  a  tailer  or  a  stretcher,  the 
bond  is  bad ;  meagreness  is  the  result ;  and  in  the  same  way  it  is 
with  what  is  called  "glueing  up"  mouldings  in  wood.  The  mould- 
ings ought  to  be  so  designed  as  to  give  evidence  of  their  being  cut 
out  of  a  single  solid  piece,  instead  of  their  being  constructed  out 
of  so  many  parallel  pieces  put  together. 

And  such  questions  as  these  are  continually  being  asked — Why 
certain  stone  quoins,  or  windows,  or  wooden  framework,  are  unsatis- 
factory ?  And  these  questions  are  asked  by  men  who  would  probably 
have  discovered  the  reason  for  themselves,  had  it  been  a  point  of 
propriety  of  taste  rather  than  of  construction  ;  from  whence  appears 
the  great  importance  of  an  evident  substantiality.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  every  one  who  builds  can  afford  to  expend  in  substanti- 
ality all  that  he  could  desire  ;  but  even  supposing  slender  and  poor 
materials  to  be  used,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  care  in  their 
proper  disposition  and  construction  in  order  to  give  them  an  archi- 
tectural character,  for  this  is  of  more  importance  than  ornamenta- 
tion of  any  sort.  Indeed,  Architecture  may  be  good  without 
ornament,  but  it  cannot  be  good  if  the  laws  of  disposition  and 
construction  are  set  at  defiance.  And  hence  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  correct  Architecture  is  necessarily  too  expensive  for 
ordinary  use.  It  need  not — it  ought  not — to  be  left  only  to 
"  monied  men,"  who  are  supposed  to  have  the  means  of  carrying 
out  their  designs  at  almost  any  cost ;  nor  to  those  whose  taste,  or 
caprice,  or  love  of  display  may  make  them  wish  to  build  something 
out  of  the  usual  way.  It  is  the  common  property  of  all,  and  within 
the  reach  of  all  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  build.  No  one  who 
puts  his  hand  to  brick  and  mortar  can  plead  the  excuse  of  poverty 
for  bad  construction,  unpleasing  proportion,  or  unsightly  forms  : 
and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  beauty 
is  to  be  limited  to  occasional  and  costly  uses.  Look  at  the  analogy 
of  Nature.  See  how  every  weed  bears  witness  to  the  care  bestowed 
upon  uncostly  and  apparently  uncared  for  objects.  And  Beauty  of 
form  is  produced  not  by  money  bat  by  mind  ;  not  by  handicraft, 
but  by  the  workings  of  the  head  and  of  the  heart  in  moulding  com- 
mon materials  into  fine  forms. 

But,  however  ably  these  views  may  be  advocated,  little  good 
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can  be  done  by  argument  alone ;  and  until  it  is  not  only  theo- 
retically but  also  practically  and  extensively  known,  that  the  terms — 
"  cheap  and  nasty  " — often  so  properly  conjoined,  and  so  generally 
associated  together,  are  not  altogether  inseparable,  there  will  be,  in 
these  days  of  statistics  and  cheapness,  great  difficulty  in  setting  forth 
such  claims  with  any  effect.  Still  greater  will  be  the  difficulty  of 
taking  the  higher  ground  urged  by  a  popular  writer,  who  affirms 
that  people  are — on  their  neighbours'  account  as  well  as  their  own 
— under  a  sort  of  moral  obligation  to  carry  out  their  works  with 
proper  regard  to  not  only  durability  and  substantiality,  but  to  taste 
and  beauty  too ;  "  for,"  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  the  outsides  of  our 
houses  belong,  not  so  much  to  ourselves  as  to  the  passer  by ;  and 
whatever  cost  and  pains  we  bestow  upon  them,  though  too  often 
arising  out  of  ostentation,  have  at  least  the  effect  of  benevolence." 

It  is  true  that  nothing  perfect  can  be  achieved  without  propor- 
tionate expense,  and  in  carrying  out  Architecture  in  a  liberal 
manner  there  is  great  scope  for  extravagance  ;  but  it  is  equally  trut 
that  many  forms  which  are  deprecated  as  extravagant,  are  in  reality 
capable  of  being  used  so  as  to  serve  the  ends  of  economy — gables  for 
instance.  People  say,  they  will  "never  build  a  gabled  house"; 
they  cannot  afford  it ;  it  is  always  expensive,  and  so  forth.  But 
why  ?  It  is  because  the  gables  are  so  often  introduced  needlessly,  and 
for  mere  show ;  and  so  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  room  construct- 
ed within  the  roofs ;  whereas,  if  the  roofs  are  so  constructed  as  to 
save  walling,  money  may  actually  be  saved  (in  securing  an  equal 
amount  of  available  accommodation)  by  having  high-pitched  roofs, 
and  dormer  windows.  For  instance,  the  builder  of  a  terrace  of  houses 
was  induced,  a  short  time  ago,  to  put  a  high-pitched  roof  in  lieu  of 
the  proposed  low  one,  and  to  form  garrets  in  the  space  thus  gained. 
This  was  done  at  an  expense  of  £45  in  each  house,  but  it  raised 
the  rental  £10  per  annum  ;  so  that  his  additional  outlay  paid  him 
22  per  cent.  And  again,  I  could  tell  you  of  the  great  grief  of  a 
country  Rector,  who  had  his  house  built,  some  years  ago,  after  the 
*'  box  "  fashion ;  wherein,  through  absence  of  garrets,  (there  being 
no  natural  space  allowed  for  lumber  or  for  inferior  bedrooms,)  he 
has  to  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  good  square  rooms,  which  might 
have  been  constnicted  in  the  roof  at  less  cost,  and  with  more 
architectural  character.  I  could  multiply  instances,  but  let  these 
suffice.  But  high-pitched  roofs  are  also  more  durable  than  low  ; 
they  are  less  liable  to  dilapidation.  And  again,  an  arch  being  the 
best  mode  of  covering  an  external  opening,  there  seems  no  reason 
for  not  using  a  really  good  and  substantial  one  instead  of  the 
ordinary  flat  arch  before  alluded  to,  which  does  in  reality  cost  as 
much  as  the  other.  The  fact  of  many  houses  having  been  built 
in  an  expensive  and  extravagant  manner  is  no  proof  that  arched 
windows  and  gabled  roofs  are  in  themselves  costly ;  on  the  contrar3^ 
it  is  found  practically  that  they  may  be  made  available  for  purposes 
of  economy. 

But,  unhappily,  the  failures  necessarily  attendant  on  any  new 
attempts   are  by  many  set  down  as  inseparable  from  the  thing 
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itself,  whereas  at  first  men  have  to  feel  their  way,  and  thus  at 
first  they  thoiight—^.  ^.— that  c/mrac^er  was  unattainable  but  by  a 
servile  imitation  of  form  and  expression  found  in  ancient  precedent. 
They  caught  at  expression,  and  imitated  forms  of  details,  instead 
of  analysing  them,  deducing  principles  from  them,  or  working  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  laws  displayed  in  their  design.  Tlie  most 
perfect  and  expensive  specimens  of  ancient  art  being  looked  upon 
as  the  best  also  for  imitation  were  taken  as  types,  and  made  the 
undeviating  standard  for  modern  use,  and  amongst  ordinary  builders 
the  simple  proper  treatment  of  the  common  materials  in  any  locality 
found  no  place  ;  but  since,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  materials  is  con- 
cerned, ^  a  correct  disposition  is  equally  easy  with  an  incorrect 
disposition  of  the  same  materials,  it  is  evident  that,  however  com- 
mon the  materials,  or  inexpensive  the  work,  equal  material  and  the 
same  amount  of  workmanship  may  be  put  into  a  better  form  for 
the  same  money. 

There  is  one  more  point  of  practical  Architecture  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  that  of  raising  buildings  not  only  convenient  in 
arrangement,  but  also  good  for  sound.  And  this  in  pubhc  buildings 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence.  Many  persons  say  that  nothing  is 
now  sufficiently  known  of  the  science  of  Acoustics,  to  be  of  real  avail 
towards  insuring  good  results  in  a  new  building ;  but  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  production  of  good  Proportion  for  beauty  will  of  itself 
produce  good  Proportion  for  sound  too.  We  may  well  believe  that 
the  laws  of  harmony  which  pervade  every  part  of  Creation,  do 
extend  to  the  works  of  man,  so  far  as  these  are  carried  out  in  sub- 
servience to  or  in  accordance  with  those  laws ;  and  that  if  a  room 
could  be  so  designed  that  its  several  dimensions  should  bear  pro- 
portions to  each  other,  determinable  by  those  same  rules  of  geometry 
which  apply  to  the  laws  of  accidence  and  incidence  in  other  motive 
bodies,  the  reverberations  of  sound  might  be  regulated,  so  as  to 
accord  with,  and  assist  each  other;  and  that  the  main  body  of 
sound  w^ould  then  flow  unbroken  and  harmoniously  through  the 
apartment,  returning  again  and  again  in  its  successive  reverberations 
to  the  same  point  from  whence  it  issued,  or  to  points  in  harmony 
with  it;  and  that  the  like  results  would  be  produced  in  a  building 
of  many  parts,  in  which  every  part  was  proportioned  in  a  similar 
manner.  And  in  like  manner  it  may  also  be  naturally  expected  that 
in  proportions  which  please  the  eye,  the  points  of  incidence  are 
such  as  recur  in  some  tangible  or  regular  order  of  cadence — such  as 
that  which  pleases  the  ear  in  Music,  wherein  chords  are  by  nature  so 
perfectly  attuned,  as  to  be  painful  to  the  ear  when  struck  incorrectly; 
or  wherein,  again,  when  one  string  is  struck,  the  reverberations 
have  such  a  sympathy  with  other  notes,  that  a  sensible  effect  is 
produced  upon  them,  always  in  the  same  order  of  succession, 
although  they  have  otherwise  no  apparent  affinity  to  them;  or 
wherein  the  several  strings  or  wires,  producing  the  sound,  are  of 
such  accui-ately  proportioned  size  and  length,  that  only  a  slight 
undue  relaxation  or  tension  of  one  string  is  ruinous  to  the  effect  of 
the  Music;  I  say  the  relaxation  or  tension  of  one  string — and  in  a 
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building  the  length  of  one  dimension  might  be  accompanied  by 
similarly  bad  results;  for  in  a  building,  any  one  dimension  has 
relation  to  every  other  dimension  which  can  be  taken  in  by  the  eye 
at  the  same  time. 

And  is  not  all  this  which  we  are  now  looking  at  as  matter  of 
reasonable  conjecture  only — that  forms  good  for  sight  will  be  good 
also  for  sound — fully  borne  out  when  we  come  to  test  it  by  illus- 
tration in  the  case  of  our  Cathedrals  ?  What  buildings  in  the  world 
are  there  so  fitted  for  sound,  and  where  shall  we  find  any  to 
compare  with  them  in  beauty  of  general  proportion  and  perfect 
harmony  of  every  part  ?  And  I  beg  you  to  observe  that  I  am  here 
speaking  not  of  style,  nor  of  character,  nor  of  expression,  but  simply 
of  Proportion,  which  is  quite  a  distinct  and  independent  branch  of 
Design.  For  one  building  may  have  good  character  and  correct 
detail,  but  bad,  or  unpleasing,  or  inharmonious  proportions  (like 
many  a  good  building  of  the  present  day);  whilst  another  may  have 
pleasing  proportions,  and  yet  be  quite  void  of  everything  else  which 
can  be  called  either  correct  or  characteristic,  like  some  old  shell  of  a 
noble  building  so  plastered  up  and  modernised  as  to  retain  hardly 
any  traces,  except  its  outline,  of  what  it  once  was. 

We  have  now  considered  Architecture  in  some  of  its  practical 
bearings  ;  we  will  proceed  to  consider  it  in  its  beneficial  effects  upon 
men.  These  benefits  affect  the  whole  man,  not  simply  as  a  living 
agent,  but  as  a  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  being;  and  it  is  in 
this  threefold  view  that  I  propose  to  consider  them,  and  we  come 
first  to  its  effects  upon  him  in  his  Social  condition. 

Man  differs  from  other  animals,  in  that  he  possesses  faculties 
of  a  higher  and  more  noble  order  than  they  possess.  Other  animals 
have  Instinct ;  man  has  Mind.  Birds  by  instinct  construct  homes 
exceeding  in  beauty  those  built  by  men ;  but  their  architecture  is  of 
a  totally  different  sort.  Each  several  sort  of  bird  has  its  own 
peculiar  method  and  form;  each  man  arranges  and  designs  his  to 
suit  his  own  circumstances  or  fancied  needs.  From  various  causes, 
however,  man  often  fails  or  neglects  to  make  the  best  use  of  his 
superior  powers;  when  he  builds  a  house  for  himself  he  takes 
tolerable  care  to  have  everything  as  good  and  as  comfortable  as 
he  can ;  but  when  he  builds  houses  for  others  to  inhabit — and 
especially  if  they  are  for  people  below  him  in  social  condition,  or 
station  of  life — he  unhappily  often  disregards  their  commonest  re- 
quirements of  convenience ;  and  hence  we  see  the  poor  in  wretchedly 
contrived,  and  still  more  wretchedly  constructed  cottages,  where 
evident  disregard  is  paid  not  merely  to  appearance,  but  even  to 
common  comfort.  But  it  is  a  certainly  ascertained  fact,  that  even 
the  external  appearance  of  their  dwellings  has  a  powerful  effect 
upon  them.  This  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  carefully  con- 
sider the  facts  brought  together  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 

In  speaking  of  their  investigations  made  into  the  effects  of 
noxious  physical  agencies  on  the  moral  habits  of  the  population, 
they  observe  that  it  would  require  much  time  and  accurate  observa- 
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tion  to  analyse  the  causes,  and  estimate  the  effect  of  each  cause, 
operating  upon  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  producing  their 
moral  and  physical  wretchedness.  But,  they  say,  it  became  evident 
that  several  separate  circumstances  had  each  its  moral  as  well  as 
physical  influence.  Thus,  tenements  of  an  inferior  construction 
had  manifestly  an  injurious  operation  on  the  moral,  as  well  as  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  tenants,  independently  of  the  evils  of 
over  crowding ;  for  example,  it  is  matter  of  common  observation  of 
migrant  f<^milies  of  work  people,  who  are  obliged  to  occupy  inferior 
tenements,  that  their  habits  soon  become  "  of  a  piece  with  their 
dwelling."  And  again,  in  speaking  of  certain  employers'  or  owners' 
influence  in  the  improvement  of  habitations,  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments for  the  protection  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, they  observe  that  the  external  condition  and  appearance  of 
the  residence,  the  apparent  rank  it  holds,  is  not  without  a  beneficial 
Moral  effect  on  the  occupants,  by  increasing  their  self  respect,  and 
fostering  a  proper  pride  in  the  decencies  of  life. 

Now,  these  Commissioners  are  men  whom  no  one  will  accuse 
of  indulging  in  undue  dreams  of  Utopian  happiness,  to  be  pur- 
chased for  the  poor,  by  giving  them  a  pretty  cottage  with  an  ivied 
porch.  They  will  never  be  thought  guilty  of  laying  too  much  stress 
upon  mere  external  appearance  ;  their  labours  were  not  of  a  character 
to  favor  idle  fancies,  or  romantic  notions,  about  cottage  life.  Their 
researches  were  into  subjects  of  stern  living  reality  which  no  one 
could  gainsay.  Their  labours  were  directed  to  the  attainment  of 
facts — facts  oft-times  as  painful  as  they  were  real ;  and  if  it  is  in  any 
sense  true  that  the  occupiers  do  become,  as  it  were  "  of  a  piece"  with 
the  building  itself,  and  if  external  appearance  does  exercise  a  bene- 
ficial influence  over  the  inmates  of  a  dwelling — then  we  begin  to  see 
some  of  the  benefits  arising,  in  a  Social  point  of  view,  from  the 
presence  of  Architecture  ;  for  that  influence  shall  be  increased  mani- 
fold by  the  observance  of  all  its  consequent  proprieties  in  the  con- 
struction and  design  of  such  buildings.  If  a  sense  of  neatness  and 
comfort  is  imparted  to  the  people  within,  by  means  of  a  neat  and 
comfortable  exterior,  how  much  greater  shall  be  the  effect  of  every 
part  being  carried  out  in  a  proper  way.  And  I  only  hope  that 
those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  anything,  or  even  to  influ- 
ence those  who  have,  will  remember  that  moral  responsibilities  are 
not  altogether  inseparable  from  such  an  apparently  indifferent  or 
trivial  thing  as  the  employment  of  good  and  proper  Architecture, 
even  for  common  uses,  and  in  subordinate  situations.  And  oh ! 
that  those  landed  proprietors  who  ever  contemplate  pulling  down 
the  cottages  on  their  estates,  and  thus  driving  the  poor  to  con- 
gregate against  their  will  in  the  midst  of  our  large  towns — as  has 
been  done  of  late  years  to  such  a  fearful  extent — would  pause  before 
they  suffer  the  specious  plea  of  the  troublesomeness  and  worthless- 
ness  of  such  property,  to  induce  them  to  cast  off  a  responsibility 
which  of  right  attaches  to  the  possessors  of  it :  and  that  those  who 
have  houses  where  the  poor  are  thus  huddled  together  in  dense 
masses,  without  regard  to  any  sense  of  social  right,  would  combine 
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together  to  alleviate  this  evil ; — for  it  is  morally  certain  that  any 
present  sacrifice  which  the  remedy  itself  might  involve,  would  be 
more  than  made  up  to  them  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view — 
independently  of  their  having  thus  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  upon 
such  numbers  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  in  some  measure  served 
their  generation. 

Secondly,  in  considering  the  benefits  of  Architecture  to  man  as 
an  Intellectual  being,  we  must  pause  to  inquire  wherein  it  is  that 
Beauty  itself  consists,  and  into  the  effects  of  all  Beauty  upon  the 
mind.  We  shall  then  be  in  a  better  position  to  apply  the  same  in 
especial  reference  to  Architecture,  and  to  discern  the  real  and  inti- 
mate connection  between  true  Architecture  and  every  day  life, 
beyond  and  above  such  benefits  and  uses  as  mere  utilitarianists 
would  recognise,  or  philanthropists  would  acknowledge,  as  applicable 
to  man  in  regard  of  his  social  state. 

As  to  the  enquiry,  wherein  it  is  that  Beauty  itself  consists,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  passing  and  superficial  remarks. 
Some  say  that  it  consists  in  Fitness,  or  in  a  result  produced  by  a 
sort  of  appropriateness  to  certain  desirable  and  useful  ends.  That 
is  to  say,  that  Beauty  is  inseparable  from  usefulness ;  and  this  is 
partly  true,  inasmuch  as  everything  good  is  useful,  though  not 
always  so  in  what  is  called  an  "  utilitarian"  point  of  view.  There 
is  much  more  to  which  the  term  "  useful"  will  apply  than  is  generally 
allowed ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  as  properly  apply  to  that  which  is  of 
advantage  to  any  good  purpose,  as  to  that  which  is  of  advantage  only 
to  some  purpose  of  daily  social  life.  But  it  is  not  usefulness,  nor 
fitness,  that  will  j^roduce  Beauty,  although  there  cannot  be  any 
beautiful  effect  produced  except  the  laws  of  fitness  are  strictly 
followed.  Wherein  then  shall  we  look  for  Beauty  ?  It  is  questioned 
by  many  whether  it  can  be  truly  or  definitely  shewn  at  all.  The 
term — the  Beautiful — was  employed  by  all  ancient  philosophy  so 
as  to  extend  to  and  include  all  that  was  great  and  noble  in  moral 
character,  as  well  as  in  the  physical  universe.  The  perception  of 
Beauty  not  being  a  physical  faculty  like  the  discernment  of  the 
object  wherein  that  Beauty  resides,  or  like  the  taste  of  the  palate, 
or  like  the  handling  of  a  material  object,  has  in  all  cases  reference 
to  something  higher  than  the  mere  instance  or  object  which  excites 
the  pleasurable  emotion.  Beauty  appeals  to  men  through  the 
Imagination,  and  in  order  to  be  capable  of  receiving  any  pleasurable 
emotions  which  arise  from  the  perception  of  the  Beautiful,  there 
must  needs  exist  already  in  the  mind,  ideas  or  images  in  some  way 
corresponding  to,  or  associated  with,  the  qualities  which  reside  in 
the  beautiful  object — ideas,  for  example,  of  infinity,  sublimity, 
power,  order,  harmony,  fitness,  goodness,  happiness — ideas  capable 
of  being  increased  and  strengthened  by  often  entertaining  them ; 
and  hence,  although  incapable  of  an  accurate  or  comprehensive 
definition,  Beauty  may  be  said  to  be  that  quality  in  a  physical 
object,  which  brings  to  the  mind  in  a  pleasurable  manner,  high 
intellectual  or  moral  associations. 

But  although  Beauty  is  so  difficult  of  definition,  yet  we  do  know 
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some  of  the  component  parts  of  which  it  consists, — or  in  other 
words,  we  do  know  some  of  the  qualities  which  reside  in  beautiful 
objects  and  give  them  their  beauty.  We  know,  for  instance,  that 
in  Beauty  there  must  be  no  undue  prominence  of  one  feature  to 
distract  the  eye>  or  to  arrest  the  attention  to  itself,  to  the  exclusion 
or  depreciation  of  others ;  that  yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  must  be 
"leading  features,"  or  prominent  points,  or  terminals,  as  it  were,  to 
which  the  eye  shall  delight  to  wander  back,  again  and  again,  when 
it  has  drunk  in  pleasure  from  the  whole.  There  must  be  "  balance 
of  parts,"  and  yet  absence  of  exact  uniformity.  There  must  be  life 
and  energy,  and  yet  quietude  and  repose;  there  must  be  sublimity, 
and  "  effect,"  and  yet  harmony.  There  must  be  fitness,  truthfulness, 
symmetry,  and  yet  in  all  works  of  Art  there  must  be  an  evidence  of 
arbitrary  power  exercised  by  the  Artist,  moulding  the  subject  into 
forms  which  have  no  exact  counterpart  in — which  are  not  direct 
imitations  of — Nature. 

And  although  we  see  all  this,  we  are  nevertheless  quite  ignorant 
of  the  canse  of  the  power  of  Beauty,  and  of  the  way  in  which  she 
works  within  the  mind  of  man.  Beauty  does  affect  us  in  a  most 
wonderful  manner.  Our  affections  are  by  some  secret  and  myste- 
rious power  drawn  towards  the  Beautiful,  we  know  not  how.  Why 
it  is  we  love  it,  we  cannot  truly  say.  But  this  we  know  ;  that,  just 
as  we  love  light  and  life,  so  do  we  love  Beauty  too  ;  and  by  love  for 
it,  and  through  admiration  of  it,  our  minds  are  elevated  and  our  in- 
tellectual faculties  refined.  And  yet  we  cannot  derive  from  Beauty 
full  joleasure  or  even  full  profit  but  by  constant  contact  with  it ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  contact  with  base  and  unworthy  forms 
debases  us,  and  renders  us  the  less  capable  of  receiving  impressions 
from  refined  and  pure  objects.  Plato,  in  his  philosophy,  urged  the 
importance  of  people's  being  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  beautiful 
objects,  and  of  banishing  everything  that  does  not  minister  to  the 
formation  of  a  correct  and  refined  taste.  He  argued  that  by  inti- 
macy with  only  the  highest  art,  people  would  be  drawn  to  imitate 
what  was  graceful,  and  that  by  this  imitation,  their  minds  would, 
by  degrees,  be  moulded  to  a  high  state  of  refinement  and  perfection; 
and  that  by  ignorance  of  everything  but  what  was  good  and  great, 
the  taste  must  needs  remain  always  pure  and  free,  being  uncon- 
taminated  by  evil.  In  like  manner,  we  all  well  know  how  the  ear 
becomes  quite  unfitted  for  the  appreciation  of  beautiful  music,  by 
the  constant  hearing  of  harsh  or  discordant  sounds;  and  when  once 
the  ear  has  become  habituated  to  such  sounds,  it  is  considered 
almost  past  hope  of  cure;  and  this  is  the  cause  why,  if  a  child  has 
been  suffered  by  negligence  to  get  into  the  way  of  inlaying  false 
notes,  that  child's  ear  becomes  so  dulled  by  being  used  to  them, 
as  not  to  hear  whether  what  he  plays  is  in  tune  or  not:  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  often  found  to  be  the  case  with  persons  who  try  to 
learn  the  violin  without  a  teacher — unless  they  happen  to  have 
naturally  an  ear  sensitively  alive  to  the  slightest  discordance. 

Many  persons  say  that  even  for  purposes  of  criticism  a  knowledge 
of  the  bad  is  not  simply  useless  but  detrimental,  for  that  by  this 
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very  knowledge  the  mind  is  so  mucli  deteriorated  from  a  perfect 
state,  as  to  lose,  as  it  were,  its  freshness  and  much  of  its  faculty  for 
judging  of,  and  power  of  appreciating,  the  Beautiful  in  any  Art.  I 
am  not  jorepared  to  go  quite  so  far  as  this ;  for,  unless  the  eye  is 
able  to  detect  faults,  as  such,  imperfection,  want  of  harmony,  in- 
consistencies of  all  sorts,  the  eye  cannot  be  called  a  correct  judge  in 
matters  of  Art ;  and  although  mere  fault-finding  is  only  a  sort  of 
negative  criticism,  yet  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  criticism,  and  it  is 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  evil  that  such  inconsistencies  are  discovered. 
But  those  whose  powers  of  criticism  are  limited  to  finding  fault,  not 
only  do  great  harm  by  their  criticisms,  but  also  are  quite  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  critics. 

Thus  far  then  as  regards  beauty  in  general ;  we  must  now  turn 
to  Beauty  in  Architecture  in  particular;  but  I  must  first  remind 
you  that  we  are  here  discussing  it  more  with  reference  to  its  re- 
lation to  the  reasoning  or  intellectual  faculties,  than  to  the  higher 
powers  of  feeling,  affection,  and  sesthetical  perception,  which,  in  the 
production  of  Beauty,  exercise  still  more  powerful  influence  than 
the  mind  itself. 

Now,  for  the  true  and  proper  developement  of  Architecture  (in- 
dependently of  the  keen  aesthetical  perception  which  I  have  just 
alluded  to)  some  considerable  scientific  research  into,  or  a  practical 
knowledge  of,  physical  laws  is  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  fitness 
for  proposed  ends,  strength  and  propriety  of  construction,  and  that 
general  relation  of  one  part  to  another,  or  to  the  whole,  without 
which  no  design  can  possess  any  pretensions  to  perfection.  For  man 
has  a  power  or  faculty  within  him,  of  appreciating  the  finest  and 
most  accurate  truthfulness  in  the  application  of  natural  laws,  and 
of  detecting  the  slightest  deviation  from  that  truthfulness;  and  both 
for  the  production,  and  for  the  full  appreciation,  of  Architectural 
Beauty,  the  powers  of  the  intellect  are  called  into  active  operation. 
And  now  for  the  application  of  this  to  our  present  case.  Beauty  in 
general  does  refine  and  elevate  the  mind.  It  calls  a  man  out  of 
himself,  and  impresses  him  with  a  sense  of  the  superiority  of  those 
things  which  relate  to  his  imaginative  and  intellectual  faculties, 
over  those  which  belong  to  his  mere  animal  nature;  and  it  fosters 
in  him  a  care  for  the  culture  and  exercise  of  those  his  higher  parts. 
And  since  inability  to  appreciate  Beauty  shews  a  deficiency  of  imagi- 
nation and  intellectual  endowment,  or  a  want  of  proper  cultivation 
of  them;  and  since  the  production  of  Beauty  and  the  exercise  of 
taste,  have  a  reciprocal  tendency  to  increase  and  improve  each  other, 
so  it  must  be  beneficial  to  the  mind  or  intellect  of  man,  to  have  such 
objects  brought  before  him  as  shall  tend  to  the  development  of  those 
faculties.  And  there  is  no  branch  of  Art  so  comprehensive,  or 
which  does  so  continually  come  before  us,  and  has  the  power  so 
forcibly,  or  so  often,  of  intruding  itself  (so  to  say)  upon  the  notice, 
as  Architecture.  Whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  the  Architecture  can- 
not be  hid.  It  meets  us  in  our  every  day  walk;  in  our  going  out 
and  coming  in  it  is  almost  always  with  us  in  some  shape  or  other. 
No  one  can  escape.     And  again,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  energetic 
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writer  before  alluded  to: — "The  other  Arts  will  never  become 
"thoroughly  interesting  or  sufficing  to  the  minds  of  men  engaged 
"in  active  life,  or  concerned  principally  with  practical  subjects. 
"The  sentiment  and  imagination  necessary  to  enter  fully  into  the 
"romantic  forms  of  Art  are  chietly  the  characteristics  of  youth  ;  so 
"that  nearly  all  men,  as  they  advance  in  years,  and  some  even  from 
"their  childhood  upwards,  must  be  appealed  to,  if  at  all,  by  a  direct 
"and  substantial  Art,  brought  before  their  daily  observation,  and 
"connected  with  their  daily  interests.  No  form  of  Art  answers 
"these  conditions  so  well  as  Architecture,  which,  as  it  can  receive 
"help  from  every  character  of  mind  in  the  workman,  can  address 
"every  character  of  mind  in  the  spectator,  forcing  itself  into  his 
"notice,  even  in  his  most  languid  moments,  and  possessing  this 
"chief  and  peculiar  advantage,  that  it  is  the  property  of  all  men, 
"whilst  pictures  and  statues  may  be  jealously  withdrawn  by  their 
"  possessors  from  the  public  gaze,  and  to  a  certain  extent  their 
"safety  requires  their  being  so  withdrawn." 

But  to  return :  since  Architecture  has  an  especial  advantage 
over  the  other  fine  Arts,  as  being  more  comprehensive — including 
as  it  does  in  its  composition  material  fitness  and  mechanical  con- 
struction, and  involving  as  it  does  a  practical  knowledge  of  natural 
laws — its  benefits  are  proportionately  great. 

Material  Fitness  and  mechanical  Construction,  being  produced 
by  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  working  in  accordance  with,  and  in 
subordination  to,  natural  law — a  certain  though  not  equal  degree 
of  intellectual  contemplation,  and  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  con- 
struction, is  requisite  properly  to  judge  of  the  merit,  or  duly  to 
appreciate  the  excellence,  of  the  Architecture.  And,  if  evident  re- 
gard is  paid  to  all  these  laws,  the  mind  has  a  sort  of  delight  in 
following  out,  however  unconsciously,  the  operations  of  reason  by 
which  the  mind  of  the  originator  arrived  at  such  satisfactory  results. 
This  delight  in  tracing  out  the  workings  of  another  mind,  is  pro- 
perly called  Admiration,  in  contradistinction  to  the  delight  derived 
from  true  perception  of  eesthetical  beauty  (in  which,  nevertheless. 
Admiration  is  always  included);  and  I  have  myself  no  doubt  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  received  from  music,  generally,  comes 
from  a  due  appreciation  of  the  laws  of  harmony  and  composition 
brought  into  force  in  its  performance;  and  that  much  of  the  pleasure 
derived  from  the  appreciation  of  beautiful  architecture  have  their 
rise  in  the  same  power  of  appreciating  the  kindred  laws  of  con- 
struction and  proportion  employed,  apart  from  the  particular  melody 
in  the  one,  or  of  the  especial  form  in  the  other,  from  which  the 
highest  delight  and  deepest  emotion  have  their  rise. 

We  come  now  to  the  benefits  of  good  Architecture,  as  it  affects 
man  as  a  Moral  being.  So  far  as  domestic  and  civil  Architecture  is 
concerned,  the  moral  benefits  to  be  derived  are  perhaps  compara- 
tively small.  Domestic  and  civil  Architecture  relates  chiefly  to  men's 
bodily  and  mental  needs  and  capacities :  still  the  Moral  effects  of 
even  secular  Art,  upon  all  who  are  brought  under  its  influence,  are, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  by  no  means  to  be  despised.    Appropriate- 
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ness  and  truthfulness  have  great  effect,  not  only  upon  the  mind  or 
intellect,  but  also  upon  the  propensities  and  moral  conduct  of 
man.  The  means  by  which  Architecture  thus  works  upon  men's 
hearts,  however  imperceptible  and  secret,  are  not  the  less  real  or 
powerful.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  man's  moral  conduct  is 
much  more  influenced  by  example  than  by  precept,  by  indirect 
than  by  direct  means.  Thus  in  a  school,  if  cleanliness,  punctuality, 
or  truthfulness  are  ever  so  strongly  inculcated  by  precept,  whilst 
the  master  himself  neglects  them  or  ignores  them  in  his  own 
practice,  the  lesson  really  taught  to  the  children,  and  the  conduct 
which  they  are  led  to  imitate,  is  that  of  cleanliness,  punctuality, 
and  truthfulness  being  mere  tasks  or  impositions  of  very  small  im- 
portance, and  not  worth  observing.  And  in  like  manner,  if  the 
street  front  of  the  building  in  which  they  are  educated  presents  an 
ornamental  face  of  wrought  stone,  whilst  the  meanest — both  of 
materials  and  of  workmanship — is  considered  sufficient  for  the 
back ;  if  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  or  of  making  a  show  of  good 
qualities  which  are  not  really  possessed,  compo  is  used  instead  of 
stone,  or  a  daub  of  graining  in  lieu  of  expensive  or  ornamental 
wood — what  is  this  but  really  and  practically  to  inculcate  the  lesson 
upon  those  whose  minds  are  yet  tender,  and  unconsciously  receive 
it  as  a  part  of  their  natural  growth,  that  a  specious  external  appear- 
ance is  of  the  utmost  importance — that  they  are  to  obey  precept, 
chiefly  in  order  to  approve  themselves  to  their  preceptor,  who  is  the 
principal  witness  of  their  conduct — that  the  part  of  their  conduct 
to  w4iich  they  must  j)ay  the  most  scrupulous  attention  is  that  which 
will  come  before  people,  and  will  be  most  commonly  seen ; — and  that 
"  show"  is  so  needful  for  everything  and  everybody,  that  if  in  their 
dress  they  are  unable  to  rival  their  superiors,  yet  they  may  and 
must  do  something  towards  it  by  procuring  base  imitations  of  costly 
fabrics,  and  by  disguising  the  poverty  of  their  underclothing  by  some 
miserable  substitute.  This,  however,  bears  only  upon  the  immoral 
effects  of  bad  and  base  Architecture;  but  who  can  calculate  the 
positive  moral  effects  of  good  Architecture  ?  Who  is  there  that  will 
doubt  the  softening  and  hallowing  influences  of  the  Architecture 
alone  in  our  Universities,  or  in  the  schools  of  Winchester  and 
Eton,  or  perhaps  even  still  more  in  such  institutions  as  the  Univer- 
sity College  at  Durham,  and  the  Theological  College  at  Wells  ? — 
Durham  and  Wells,  possessing  as  they  do,  in  addition  to  their  noble 
Cathedrals,  so  many  other  valuable  and  interesting  remains.  Their 
Architecture  exercises  an  influence  upon  the  moral  being  of  nearly 
all  who  are  educated  there,  which  clings  to  them  through  the  re- 
mainder of  their  life.  The  remembrance  of  such  early  associations 
begets  in  them  a  love  for  all  things  connected  wath  the  lessons  they 
have  learned  of  reverence  for  that  which  is  good ;  and  the  moral 
tone  of  those  who  have  profited  by  them  is  practical  proof  of  the 
Moral  benefits  derivable  from  the  architecture  which  gives  birth  to 
those  associations.  It  is  true,  that  the  instances  which  I  have 
referred  to,  owe  a  great  deal  of  their  influence  to  their  respective 
chapels  and  cathedrals,  and  hence  it  may  be  urged  that  it  is  to  the 
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ecclesiastical  architecture  combined  with  the  other  that  a  part  of 
that  debt  is  due ;  but  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  limit  Architecture  to  purely  ecclesiastical  purposes,  for 
then  its  effects  must  be  proportionately  small;  but  that  it  ought 
to  extend  itself,  as  in  those  instances  it  already  does,  even  into 
social  and  domestic  as  well  as  into  religious  life,  in  order  to  have  a 
proper  moral  influence  upon  people  in  general. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  Moral  effects  of  strictly  Church  Archi- 
tecture, apart  from  all  secular,  domestic,  or  collegiate  uses.  Some 
of  these  almost  suggest  themselves.  The  frequent  contemplation, 
for  instance,  of  the  higher  kinds  of  Beauty,  refines  the  whole  man, 
and  gives  him  a  relish  for  more  spiritual  enjoyments:  being  more 
removed  from  what  is  sensual  and  gross,  the  mind  becomes  more 
capable  of  taking  in  and  filling  itself  with  other  things  than  those 
which  relate  merely  to  animal  life.  The  very  looking  at  beautiful 
forms  and  objects  does,  in  some  unknown  way,  foster  a  love  for 
true  Beauty.  Their  actual  presence  imparts  a  general  natural  bias 
towards  good,  even  in  those  who  are  apparently  unconscious  of 
either  the  cause  or  effect.  Of  how  much  more  real  avail,  then, 
may  those  forms  become  to  such  persons  as  will  carefully  and 
diligently  make  the  best  use  of  them;  and  how  much  more  profit 
will  they  derive  from  those  beauties,  who  are  led  through  them  to 
raise  their  thoughts  to  the  One  sole  Author  of  all  Beauty;  and 
learn  through  His  works  to  love  Fitness,  Order,  Harmony,  and  to 
yearn  after  their  perfect  consummation  ! 

And  a  great  deal,  practically,  may  be  done  through  the  use  of 
Symbolism.  I  have  already,  on  another  occasion  and  in  another 
place,  tried  to  shew  the  nature  of  architectural  symbolism,  and 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  use.  I  shall,  therefore,  not  enlarge 
here  upon  what  would  otherwise  have  comprised  a  main  j^art  of  this 
branch  of  our  subject;  but  only  add,  in  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,  that  when  once  the  mind  has  been  brought  to  see,  to  com- 
prehend, to  appreciate  the  beautiful, — then  the  heart  may  make  it 
its  own,  and  not  only  learn  to  admire  it  and  to  love  it,  but  those 
who  will  may  make  it  the  means  of  cultivating  in  their  own  breasts 
those  loving  unselfish  dispositions  which  so  much  tend  to  elevate 
the  moral  character,  and  fit  the  Christian  for  closer  mutual  inter- 
course with  his  fellow^s.  For  there  is  something  in  true  appreciation 
of  Beauty,  whether  of  Nature  or  of  Art,  which  opens  and  enlarges 
the  heart,  and  makes  it  capable  of  receiving  deeper  impressions 
than  can  be  imparted  by  indifferent  or  unworthy  forms.  Unlike 
worldly  goods,  too,  the  possession  of  which  generally  leads  a  man's 
neighbour  to  grudging  and  envy, — the  true  appreciation  of  Beauty 
makes  a  man  feel  that  his  own  happiness  in  some  measure  de- 
pends upon  his  neighbour  sharing  in  the  same  delights  which  he 
enjoys. 

WILLIAM  WHITE. 


Notes  on  Churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Worcester,  visited  by  the 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  June  IQth,  1856,  By  John 
Severn  Walker,  Librarian  and  Curator. 

The  June  excursions  of  our  Society  liave  been  hitherto  devoted 
to  extremely  interesting  districts.  Coventry,  for  example,  is  un- 
usually rich  in  the  remains  of  ancient  art ;  and  few  neighbourhoods 
comprise  more  beautiful,  or  better  cared-for  churches  than  that  of 
Bredon,  which  we  explored  last  year. 

The  churches  named  in  the  Society's  programme  on  this  occasion 
are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  of  comparatively  small  size,  and 
by  no  means  in  so  satisfactory  a  state  as  could  be  wished.  Still, 
an  edifice,  however  humble,  whose  walls  have  resounded,  for  per- 
haps seven  centuries,  with  the  prayers  and  praises  of  successive 
generations  of  English  churchmen,  possesses  an  interest  which  the 
most  sumptuous  erection  of  modern  times  fails  to  excite. 

"  How  all  things  glow  with  life  and  thought 

Where'er  our  faithful  fathers  trod ! 
The  very  ground  with  speech  is  fraught, 

The  air  is  eloquent  of  God. 
In  vain  would  doubt  or  mockery  hide 

The  buried  echoes  of  the  past ; 
A  voice  of  strength — a  voice  of  pride — 

Here  dwells  amidst  the  storm  and  blast!" 


Leigh  was  formerly  a  lordship  of  the  abbots  of  Pershore ;  at  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  and 
remained  there  till  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 

The  tenants,  both  under  the  abbots  and  under  the  crown,  were 
the  Colles,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Edmund  Colles,  sold  it  to  Sir  Walter 
Devereux,  Bart.  Price  Devereux,  in  the  year  1721,  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  and  heiress  of  Leicester  Martin,  whose  family 
conveyed  the  manor  to  Mr.  James  Cocks;  at  his  death  it  came  to 
his  uncle,  Mr.  John  Cocks,  of  Castleditch;  from  whom  it  descended 
to  Earl  Somers,  the  present  lord  of  the  manor,  and  patron  of  the 
living. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  S.  Edburgh,^  and  comprises  chancel, 


(1)  S.  Edburgh  was  the  8th  daughter  of  King  Edward  the  Elder,  (who  began  his 
reign  a.d.  901),  and  grand-daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Her  body  was  translated  to 
the  monastery  of  Pershore,  and  her  image  was  on  the  monastic  seal. 
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nave,  with  south  aisle  extending  one  bay  along  the  chancel,  western 
tower  and  porch. 

The  north  wall  of  the  nave,  and  the  side  walls  of  the  chancel 
are  Norman,  having  the  usual  flat  buttresses  of  that  style.  Two- 
light  Middle-pointed  windows  have  been  inserted  in  the^  nave,  and 
First-pointed  lancets  in  the  chancel ;  the  latter  are  remarkably 
long,  trefoiled,  and  deeply  recessed  from  the  external  face  of  the 
wall. 

The  arcade  between  the  nave  and  aisle  is  transitional  Norman, 
consisting  of  tall  cylindrical  piers,  with  square  capitals  supporting 
pointed  arches.  The  chancel  arch,  and  the  one  between  the  chan- 
cel and  the  aisle  are  also  of  the  same  period;  the  former  has 
attached  shafts,  which  are  composed  of  alternate  bands  of  different 
tinted  stone  ;  the  capitals  of  the  latter  are  enriched  with  character- 
istic stiff  foliage. 

In  the  east  wall  are  two  aumbreys  with  plain  pointed  arches. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  arch  is  a  hagioscope. 

The  east  gable  of  the  aisle  has  a  central  buttress  of  slight  projec- 
tion, dividing  a  couplet,  which  is  under  one  arch  in  the  interior. 
The  eastern  bay  of  this  aisle  formed  a  chapel ;  it  is  divided  from 
the  other  portion  by  a  late  Third-pointed  screen  and  loft;  the  latter 
evidently  extended  across  the  nave,  as  the  opening  through  the 
pier  can  stiU  be  traced.  The  rood-stairs  are  contained  in  a  projec- 
tion from  the  south  wall.  Under  the  couplet  on  the  south  side  was 
a  piscina,  which  disappeared  during  the  late  restorations.  There 
are  three  two-light  windows  and  a  doorway  on  the  same  side,  and  a 
long  single  light  at  the  west  end. 

The  font  is  coeval  with  the  oldest  part  of  the  church,  and  is  a 
good  example  of  the  period. 

The  tower  is  a  lofty  massive  structure  of  the  Third-pointed  style  ; 
it  has  angle  buttresses  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  belfry  stage,  in 
each  face  of  which  is  a  two-hght  window ;  it  terminates  with  a  bat- 
tlemented  parapet,  and  a  low  pyramidal  roof.  The  capping  of  the 
staircase  rises  a  little  above  the  battlements  at  the  south-west  angle. 
In  the  lower  stage  are  single-hght  windows ;  below  the  one  on  the 
western  side  is  a  four-light,  underneath  which  is  the  principal 
entrance,  through  a  plain  open  timbered  porch.  This  is  an  unusual 
position  for  the  porch,  though  another  example  occurs  at  Spetchley, 
near  Worcester.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  doorway  is  a  pro- 
jecting shallow  bowl,  with  a  water-drain,  the  orifices  being  round  a 
lion's  head  ;  it  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  a  piscina  rather 
than  a  stoup,  but  I  have  been  informed  that  it  exactly  fitted  its 
present  position,  and  that  a  drain  in  the  wall  corresponded  with  the 
orifice  in  the  bowl.  It  was,  till  recently,  lying  neglected  in  a 
corner  of  the  church.  In  a  recess  like  a  Norman  window,  on 
the  exterior  of  the  nave,  over  the  blocked  up  north  doorway,  is  a 
figure  of  Our  Saviour,  about  five  feet  high ;  the  right  hand  raised 
in  benediction,  and  the  left  holding  a  crozier.  It  appears  to  be  of 
very  early  date,  and  is  interesting  on  account  of  so  few  examples  of 
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such  sculptured  representations  having  escaped  the  iconoclastic 
zeal  of  the  Reformers  in  the  15th,  and  the  Puritans  in  the  16th 
century.- 

The  chancel  is  encumbered  with  several  monuments  to  the 
Colles  and  Devereuxes ;  they  all  belong  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  abound  with  the  recumbent  and  keehng  effigies  of  that  period. 
Glued  to  the  head  of  one  of  the  figures  is  a  skullcap,  doubtless  the 
one  worn  by  the  deceased  when  living. 

Considerable  restorations  have  taken  place  during  the  last  few 
years.  An  open  high-pitched  roof  and  tile  pavement  have  been 
provided  for  the  chancel;  a  new  chancel  door,  and  a  four-light 
Geometrical  east  window  inserted ;  the  whole  of  the  walls,  and  the 
roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisle  freed  from  plaster ;  the  west  gallery  re- 
moved, and  the  lofty  tower-arch  opened;  and  the  south  wall  of  the 
aisle  rebuilt.  The  aisle  has  been  filled  with  substantial  open  seats 
of  oak,  the  funds  having  been  provided  by  the  late  Rector,  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  lamented  decease.  The  deal  pews  still  remain 
in  the  nave,  but  it  is  hoped  they  will,  ere  long,  give  place  to  more 
seemly  fittings. 

Great  as  are  the  improvements  effected  by  these  alterations,  the 
result  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  it  would  have  been,  had  professional 
advice  been  called  in.  The  chancel  roof  is  exceedingly  poor;  the 
south  windows,  though  copied  from  the  old  ones,  are  very  incorrect; 
as  is  also  the  pointing  of  the  interior  stonework,  which,  in  many 
places  is  fictitious,  and,  up  some  of  the  angles,  constructionally  im- 
possible. The  walls  are  tinted  to  assimilate  with  the  red  sandstone 
of  which  the  tower  is  built.  The  colour  on  the  screen  and  loft  has 
been  renewed;  but,  in  consequence  of  unfiatted  colours,  and  ochre 
instead  of  gilding  having  been  employed,  it  has  a  gaudy  and  un- 
ecclesiastical  apj^earance. 

The  churchyard  cross  has  been  restored,  but  it  is  made  to  face 
north  and  south,  instead  of  east  and  west. 

SucKLEY  is  a  large  parish  on  the  west  side  of  the  county,  and 
includes  the  chapelries  of  Alfrick  and  Lulsley. 

The  parish  church  is  dedicated  to  S.  John  the  Baptist.^  It 
consists  of  chancel,  sacristy,  nave  with  south  aisle,  porch,  and 
western  tower.  The  chancel  has  on  its  south  side,  three  two-light 
early  Middle-pointed  windows,  and  a  priest's  door;  on  the  north 
side,  two  similar  windows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  sacristy,  which  is 
gabled  transversely  to  the  church,  and  is  lighted  by  a  single-light 
trefoiled  window  to  the  north,  and  by  two  modern  dormers  in  the 
roof.  The  east  window,  of  four  lights,  has  intersecting  tracery,  level 
with  the  exterior  face  of  the  wall,  and  without  cusping.     Under  the 


(2)  This  sculpture  is  engraved  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol  2,  page  90. 

(3)  This  edifice  lay  too  far  out  of  the  prescribed  route  for  the  Society  to  visit  it  on 
the  present  occasion ;  but  1  have  thought  it  better  to  describe  it  in  connexion  with  the 
neighbouring  churches. 
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south-east  window  in  the  interior  is  a  trefoil-headed  piscina,  with 
hood-mould  eniiched  with  ball-flowers;  westward  are  two  sedilia, 
under  plain  straight-sided  arches.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a 
founder  s  tomb,  ornamented  with  ball-flowers ;  and  a  pointed  door- 
way to  the  sacristy.  The  chancel  arch  is  quite  plain,  springing 
from  imposts,  simply  chamfered.  The  holes  into  which  the  screen 
was  fixed  still  remain. 

The  aisle  is  of  the  Third-pointed  style,  and  extends  from  the 
chancel,  westward,  as  far  as  the  doorway  into  the  nave  ;  it  communi- 
cates with  the  latter  by  two  broad  four-centred  arches  springing 
from  an  octagonal  pier,  and  responds.  There  is  a  three-light  window 
to  the  east,  and  a  three-light  and  two  two-lights  to  the  south  ;  one 
of  the  latter  is  Middle-pointed,  having  been  doubtless  removed 
from  the  nave  when  the  aisle  was  erected.  The  roof  is  hipped  at 
the  east  end,  whilst  it  dies  into  the  roof  of  the  porch  at  the  west  end. 

The  porch  is  constructed  of  timber  and  plaster,  with  ornamental 
barge  boards.  The  doorways  throughout  the  church  are  quite  plain, 
being  merely  chamfered.  On  the  north  side  of  the  nave  is  a  blocked 
up  doorway,  also  one  tw^o-light,  and  one  lancet  window.  In  the 
splay  of  the  latter  are  some  of  the  steps  which  led  to  the  rood  loft. 
There  is  a  good  plain  oak  roof,  but  it  is  hidden  from  view,  as  are 
likewise  those  of  the  chancel  and  aisle,  by  a  plaster  ceiling. 

The  most  singular  feature  of  the  church  is  the  tower — if  tower 
it  can  be  called;  the  walls  are  carried  up  a  little  higher  than  the 
eaves  of  the  nave  roof,  and  upon  these  is  placed  a  truncated,  sur- 
mounted by  a  xxnnted,  pyramidal  roof.  There  was  a  lofty  timber 
spire  till  1793,  when  it  was  taken  down,  and  the  present  quaint 
and  j^icturesque,  but  by  no  means  beautiful  structure  was  erected. 
The  framework  of  the  roof  and  bells  is  supported  upon  seven 
massive  and  lofty  timbers  rising  from  the  ground,  one  in  each 
corner,  and  three  in  the  middle.  It  appears  as  though  a  tower  was 
not  contemplated  at  the  erection  of  the  church,  the  walls  having 
evidently  been  of  no  greater  height  than  those  of  the  nave,  of  which 
they  are  merely  a  continuation.  When  a  spire  was  determined 
upon,  they  appear  to  have  raised  the  side  and  end  walls,  and  thrown 
an  arch  across  the  nave,  just  westward  of  the  doorway,  to  support 
the  eastern  one:  these  walls  would  not  of  course  be  able  to  carry 
any  great  weight,  hence  the  necessity  for  the  timbers  above  men- 
tioned, in  order  to  support  the  superincumbent  structure.  There 
are  two  narrow  lancets  on  the  west,  and  one  on  the  south  side. 

The  font  is  circular,  with  lozenges  carved  round  the  bowl.  The 
pulpit  is  seventeenth  century  work,  of  oak,  the  sounding-board  bear- 
ing the  inscription  "  Blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God,  and 
keep  it.''  It  is  placed  preposterously  high  ;  and,  from  its  position, 
in  conjunction  with  the  prayer  desk,  shuts  out  the  chancel  from  a 
great  portion  of  the  congregation. 

The  present  state  of  the  church  is  very  melancholy ;  piers, 
arches,  walls,  and  ceiling  are  covered  with  glaring  whitewash ;  the 
chancel,  the  aisle,  and  part  of  the  nave  are  encumbered  with  those 
"  culminating  atrocities,"  as  Archdeacon  Sandford  rightly  terms  them. 
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square  deal  pews,  some  of  which  have  actually  been  erected  within 
the  last  few  years.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  nave,  however,  is 
occupied  by  the  old  open  seats,  one  bearing  the  date,  1633  ;  they 
are  not  good  examj^les,  being  rather  high,  with  a  narrow  seat  and 
projecting  rail  at  the  back,  which  must  render  them  very  uncomfort- 
able. A  deal  gallery  was  erected  in  1823,  in  front  of  the  tower  arch. 
There  is  a  pear-tree  pew  in  the  aisle,  with  the  owner's  name  in  or- 
namental characters,  and  the  date,  1684.  An  unsightly  dormer 
has  been  inserted  in  the  nave  roof;  and  the  north  wall,  being  much 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  is  supported  by  four  immense  buttresses, 
one  of  which  is  built  against  the  north  doorway. 

The  base  of  the  churchyard  cross  remains  in  the  usual  position. 

S.  Mary's  Chapel,  Alfrick. — This  structure,  situated  on  a 
gentle  eminence,  forms,  with  its  picturesque  bell-turret,  a  pleasing 
object  as  you  approach  it  from  the  east,  notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence of  a  hideous  brick  school-room,  which  has  been  erected  against 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel, 

Norman  work  is  found  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  there  being 
a  small  light  on  each  side,  and  a  long  narrow  window  at  the  end. 
On  each  side  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  nave  is  an  early  pointed 
single  light,  deeply  recessed,  and  having  plate  cusping.  A  similar 
window  occurs  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  There  is  a  three- 
light  Third-pointed  window  at  the  east  end,  and  a  square-headed 
two-light  of  the  same  period,  w-estward  of  the  porch. 

The  west  wall  of  the  nave  is  carried  up  to  form  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  bell-turret,  the  other  sides  being  of  timber,  boarded ;  it  is 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  pyramidal  shingled  roof.  Against  the  south 
side  is  a  dial,  inscribed  "  On  tJiis  moment  hangs  Eternity.'"  The 
porch  is  of  timber,  with  good  plain  barge  boards. 

The  only  object  of  architectural  interest  in  the  interior,  is  the 
lower  portion  of  the  rood-hcreen,  consisting  of  six  broad  panels, 
ornamented  with  third- pointed  tracery.  Just  within  the  doorway 
is  a  rude  bracket,  which  most  probably  supported  the  stoup. 

The  churchyard  was  consecrated  in  1685  ;  it  is  remarkable  only 
for  the  wretched  inscriptions — abounding  with  bad  grammar,  in- 
correct spelling,  and  ridiculous  verses — which  are  inscribed  on  the 
gravestones. 

S.  Giles's  Chapel,  Lulsley,  is  a  very  small  edifice,  (nave,  24  ft. 
by  17  ft.  6  in.,  chancel  16  ft.  by  12  ft.)  possessing  no  claim  to 
architectural  beauty ;  yet,  doubtless — 

*'  Tis  what  a  rural  parish  could, 

With  what  its  farms  supplied  ; 
Not  what  iu  nnnd  and  heart  they  would, 

Had  they  the  gold  beside !  " 

It  has  a  wooden  bell-turret  at  the  west  end,  and  an  open 
timbered  south  porch :  a  square  domestic  window  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave,  and  a  modern  gothic  two-light  at  the  east  end ; 
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these  being  the  only  windows  in  the  church.  The  chancel  having 
fallen  down  some  40  years  ago,  was  rebuilt  in  as  inexpensive  a 
manner  as  possible.  The  old  pulpit  and  the  lower  part  of  the  screen 
remain ;  the  latter  is  quite  plain,  but  the  pulpit  is  enriched  with 
good  Third-jiointed  tracery. 

The  church-yard  has  never  been  consecrated,  the  inhabitants 
being  buried  at  Alfrick  and  Suckley;  it  contains  a  remarkably 
fine  yew  tree. 

Knightwick  and  DoDENiiAM.  The  old  churches  having  become 
very  dilapidated,  a  new  edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  the  two 
parishes  has  been  erected  on  a  most  picturesque  site  at  the  foot  of 
Ankerdine  Hill,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Worcester. 
It  is  a  pleasing  example  of  a  small  country  church,  consisting  of 
chancel,  vestry,  nave,  north  porch,  and  octagonal  bell-turret  rising 
from  a  central  buttress  at  the  w^est  end. 

The  old  church  at  Knightwick  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  south 
porch,  and  the  wooden  bell  turret  which  is  so  common  in  this 
neighbourhood.  There  is  a  three-light  Middle-pointed  east  window, 
with  the  centre  light  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  arch,  a  description 
of  window  which  frequently  occurs  in  this  county,  and  in  Hereford- 
shire. On  the  floor  is  a  stone  to  the  memory  of  Grace  Lane,  niece 
to  the  Mistress  Jane  Lane  who  assisted  Charles  II.  in  his  escape  ; 
she  died  in  1721,  aged  eighty.  The  Lanes  had  property  in  this 
parish,  and  tradition  asserts  that  the  King  passed  through  on  his 
way  to  the  coast,  halting  at  the  Talbot  Inn.  This  church  is  to  be 
taken  down,  and  a  mortuary  chajDel  erected  on  the  site,  as  the 
church-yard  will  continue  to  be  the  parochial  burial  ground. 

The  chapel  at  Dodenham  has  been  entirely  removed.  Like 
Knightwick  it  had  a  wooden  bell-turret  and  porch.  One  or  two 
plain  Norman  lights  remained,  and  the  roof  was  really  an  ojyen  one, 
it  never  having  been  ceiled,  even  between  the  rafters. 

Broadwas. — The  church,  dedicated  to  S.  Mary,  is  chiefly  of  the 
First-pointed  style,  with  extremely  narrow  lancets  in  the  nave  and 
chancel.  The  former  is  also  lighted  by  a  square-headed  Third- 
pointed  window  on  each  side :  at  the  east  end  is  a  five-light,  all  the 
tracery  having  been  removed,  and  the  gable  plastered  up.  There 
was  formerly  a  bell-turret  similar  to  the  one  at  Alfrick;  this  has 
been  superseded  by  a  prim  modern  afl'air,  also  of  wood,  surmounted 
by  a  low  slated  roof.  The  north  doorway  has  a  plain  semi-circular 
arch,  but  the  south  is  pointed,  with  good  mouldings.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  nave  is  a  very  elegant  Middle-pointed  chapel,  of  two 
bays,  in  each  of  which  is  a  two-light  window,  having  good  jamb 
mouldings,  and  tracery;  the  hoodmoulds  are  returned  along  the 
walls,  and  round  the  buttresses.  At  the  east  end  are  two  trefoiled 
lancets,  and  a  small  traceried  circular  window  above.  Between  the 
chapel  and  the  nave  are  two  arches,  with  good  mouldings,  resting 
on  a  clustered  pier,  having  an  octagonal  base,  and  a  round  moulded 
capital.  In  the  south  wall  is  an  elegant  piscina,  with  trefoiled 
ogee  arch. 
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The  floor  of  the  chancel  is  covered  with  heraldic  and  other  en- 
caustic tiles  in  good  preservation.  Some  curious  wall  paintings 
have  been  uncovered  on  the  north  side,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to 
represent  souls  in  purgatory.  The  font,  of  the  First-pointed  period, 
has  an  octagonal  bowl,  supported  by  a  cylindrical  stem.  The  pulpit 
bears  the  names  of  the  churchwardens,  and  the  date,  1632;  round 
the  sounding  board  is  the  same  text  as  at  Suckley. 

The  church  was  re-pewed  a  few  years  ago  in  a  very  tasteless 
manner.  An  ugly  brick  porch,  which  also  serves  as  a  school-room, 
was  erected  on  the  south  side  in  1838.  Part  of  the  shaft  of  the 
cross  remains  in  the  church-yard.  With  the  exception  of  Leigh 
and  Suckley,  neither  of  the  churches  hitherto  described  have  a 
chancel  arch;  the  division  being  marked  by  a  tie-beam  across  the 
end  of  the  nave,  having  the  space  above  filled  in  with  plaster. 

CoTHERiDGE. — The  picturcsque  church  of  S.  Leonard  is  situated 
at  the  end  of  a  magnificent  avenue  of  lime  trees,  and  comprises 
chancel,  nave,  tower — occupying  the  position,  and  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  south  porch — and  Debased  mortuary  chapel,  north  of 
the  chancel.  The  flat  buttresses,  and  small  round-headed  windows, 
now  blocked  up,  show  the  walls  to  have  belonged  to  the  original 
Norman  structure.  The  chancel  arch  is  late  in  the  style,  narrow, 
and  having  twisted  shafts,  with  a  small  circular  ornament  in  the 
hollows.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  a  two-light,  and  a 
single-light  First-pointed  window.  The  roof  is  probably  of  the  late 
Third-pointed  period,  of  which  date  is  the  four-hght  east  window, 
and  also  a  three-light  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  At  the  west 
end  is  a  central  buttress  with  a  First-pointed  light  on  each  side, 
and  one  in  the  gable ;  these  windows  have  been  widened,  and  their 
original  shape  quite  destroyed.  The  tower  is  square,  of  massive 
wood  framework,  apparently  of  the  sixteenth  century :  the  lower 
part  is  plastered,  the  upper  boarded,  and  terminated  with  a  low 
pyramidal  roof.     All  the  gables  retain  their  original  crosses. 

There  is  some  painted  glass  in  the  east  window,  representing 
the  arms  of  Say  and  Mortimer  of  Richard's  Castle,  Sir  Walter  Lucy 
of  Dollington,  Northamptonshire  (who  died  1444)  and  his  wife;  and 
Judge  Berkeley.  There  are  numerous  encaustic  tiles  on  the  chan- 
cel floor,  some  of  them  heraldic,  others  bearing  inscriptions, 
amongst  which  is  the  following — • 

"  Think,  man,  thy  hTe 

May  not  ever  endure  ; 
That  thou  dost  thyself 

Of  that  thou  art  sure  ; 
But  that  thou  keepest 

Unto  thy  executor's  care, 
And  ever  it  availe  thee, 

It  is  hut  aventure." 

There  is  a  Jacobean  oak  pulpit,  and  a  miserable  modern  font. 
At  the  west  end  is  a  box-like  gallery;  the  church  is  also  encumbered 
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with  pews,  and  further  disfigured  by  plaster  and  colour-wash  within 
and  without. 

The  ancient  family  of  the  Berkeleys,  who  reside  at  the  Court, 
are  patrons  of  the  living,  and  proprietors  of  nearly  the  whole 
parish. 

I  trust  that  the  efforts  of  the  Society  to  promote  a  better  taste 
in  church  architecture  and  arrangement  will  soon  be  felt  in  this 
district,  so  that  the  sacred  edifices,  now  disfigured  and  defaced,  may 
once  more  become  worthy  of  the  high  and  holy  pui'pose  for  which 
they  were  consecrated. 


The  Parish  Churches  of  Kidderminster,  and  Chaddesley- Corbet. — 
Being  the  substance  of  Papers  read  during  the  Excursion  of 
the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  September  25th, 
1856.     By  John  Severn  Walker,  Librarian  and  Curator. 

S.  Mary's  Church,  Kidderminster. — The  parish  of  Kidder- 
minster comprises  within  its  limits  examples  of  the  various  phases 
through  which  church  architecture  has  passed  during  the  last  five 
centuries.  In  the  noble  parish  church,  we  have  an  example  of 
mediaeval  work :  the  churches  or  chapels  at  Stourport  and  Wribben- 
hall  exhibit  specimens  of  ugliness,  which  nothing  but  an  entire 
deadness  to  every  feeling  of  love  for  the  beautiful  and  the  true — so 
characteristic  of  the  eighteenth  century — could  have  devised.  S. 
George's  is  a  costly  structure,  erected  during  the  early  period  of  the  re- 
vival of  pointed  architecture  (1821-24);  and  is  one  of  those  edifices 
with  a  showy  exterior  and  plain  interior,  which  give  one  the  idea 
that  they  were  built  as  much  for  the  gratification  of  man,  as  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  God.  S.  John's  (1842)  is  an  improvement  in 
some  respects  on  S.  George's;  and  Holy  Trinity,  I'rimjiley,  ex- 
hibits a  still  further  advance  towards  correct  principles ;  whilst  the 
new  works  at  S.  Mary's,  bringing  us  down  to  the  present  time, 
prove  that  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  best  period  of  ancient  art  are 
being  revived  amongst  us. 

This  latter  church,  which  it  is  the  object  of  my  paper  to  describe, 
occupies  a  very  commanding  position,  the  west  end  being  almost 
on  the  brink  of  a  rocky  precipice,  with  the  river  Stour  flowing  at  its 
base.  It  must  have  presented  a  still  more  striking  aiopearance  from 
the  opposite  heights  before  so  many  houses  and  manufactories  were 
erected  in  the  intervening  valley.  It  holds  the  first  i:)lace,  as  regards 
size,  among  the  parochial  edifices  of  Worcestershire.  Malvern  and 
Pershore  churches  are  more  spacious,  but  they  were  originally  con- 
ventual ;  whereas  this,  by  its  form  and  arrangements,  was  evidently 
nothing  more  than  a  large  parish  church. 

Edifices  of  this  description  frequently  offer  a  less  interesting 
field  for  the  investigation  of  the  Ecclesiologist  than  those  of  much 
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smaller  dimensions.  In  the  present  instance,  for  example,  we  find 
no  intricate  and  unusual  arrangements,  no  intermixture  of  styles, 
rendering  it  difficult  to  determine  whether  an  arch  is  transitional 
Norman,  or  First-pointed,  whether  a  window  is  late  Middle-pointed 
or  early  Third-pointed.  The  two  styles  of  which  it  consists  are  very 
decidedly  marked  with  their  characteristic  features;  the  chancel, 
unmistakeably  Middle-pointed;  the  nave  and  tower  as  clearly 
Third-pointed. 

The  chancel  is  spacious,  four  bays  in  length,  and  a  good  example 
of  the  Geometrical  style.  The  windows  on  the  north  side,  and  the 
one  south  of  the  sanctuary,  are  of  three  lights ;  the  east  window  is 
a  good  composition  of  six  lights,  having  spherical  triangles  enclosing 
trefoils,  '&c.,  in  the  head.  There  are  triple  sediha  on  the  same 
level,  plain,  but  of  elegant  proportions ;  eastward  is  a  trefoil-headed 
piscina.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  sanctuary  is  an  aumbry,  near 
which  is  a  brass  plate  let  into  the  wall,  and  bearing  the  following 
inscription : — 

**^]^tg  €\)\ixt^  toas  rc^torcti  ant)  tf)t  neb)  afsU  on  t&e  ^outjb  ^itie 
Ibuilt  bg  S^tUtam  33aron  ^B&x'^  in  tl)i  gear  of  our  SorD 
mtjcccxlbti.  '2^f)oma0  Scig]^  ©laugi^ton,  '^icar.  I^arbfg 
C^Sinton  IHa^ter  of  tje  S^orfe,  %of)n  ^j^ompson,  33uilDet. 
Hau^  Bco." 

The  reredos  consists  of  an  arcade  of  seven  pointed  arches, 
trefoiled,  resting  on  shafts  with  foliaged  capitals,  and  surmounted  by 
crocketed  canopies  terminating  in  finials.  The  sacred  monogram, 
the  commandments,  &c.,  are  illuminated  in  the  several  compart- 
ments ;  it  has  a  heavy  effect.  The  space  within  and  immediately 
in  front  of  the  altar  rails  is  paved  with  glazed  encaustic  tiles,  those 
on  the  foot-pace  being  of  a  richer  pattern.  The  open  oak  roof  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  fine  one  over  the  ancient  Guesten  Hall  at 
Worcester.  On  either  side,  at  the  west  end,  are  stalls,  which, 
like  the  whole  of  the  internal  fittings,  are  of  oak.  The  rest  of 
the  chancel  is  filled  with  open  seats  having  standards  with  carved 
poppy-heads.  There  is  a  good  proportioned  and  richly  moulded 
chancel  arch.  Three  graceful  arches  supported  by  clustered  piers 
and  responds  on  the  south  side,  communicate  with  the  aisle,  which 
has  a  three-light  window  to  the  east;  and  three  two-light  windows 
and  a  door  to  the  south. 

I  would  observe  that  the  north  side  and  the  south  wall  of  the 
sanctuary  are  the  only  original  portions  of  the  chancel,  the  re- 
mainder having  been  erected  at  the  time  of  its  recent  restoration, 
on  which  subject  I  shall  say  more  by  and  bye. 

The  nave,  aisles,  and  tower,  as  I  before  obsen^ed,  are  Third- 
pointed  ;  the  ungraceful  arcade  of  lofty  piers  and  four-centred  arches, 
and  the  clerestory  of  square-headed  windows  set  close  together, 
being  very  characteristic  of  that  style.  Jt  is  five  bays  in  length  on 
the  south  side,  including  the  tower ;  the  latter  is  considerably  wider 
than   the  other  bays,   necessitating  an  additional  one  of  smaller 
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span  on  the  opposite  side  to  make  them  of  corresponding  length. 
However  admissible  four-centred  arches  may  be  in  the  case  of 
windows  and  doorways,  they  are  quite  out  of  place  in  the  principal 
arcade  of  a  church.  We  have  only  to  contrast  them  with  the  arches 
in  the  chancel  to  see  how  very  inferior  their  effect  is  compared  with 
the  equilateral  arch.  Short  piers  and  tall  arches  are  far  preferable 
to  lofty  piers  and  low  arches  ;  the  latter  have  likewise  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  offering  facilities  for  the  introduction  of  those  dis- 
figuring erections — galleries,  of  which  this  church  affords  an 
example.  At  the  north-east  angle  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  door  leading 
to  the  roof,  and  which  also  led  to  the  rood-loft.  The  ceiling  is 
nearly  flat,  of  panelled  oak,  with  bosses  at  the  intersection  of  the 
ribs.  The  font  is  modern,  and  does  not  either  in  design  or  size, 
accord  with  so  fine  a  church,  or  with  the  rest  of  the  fittings. 

The  tower  is  engaged  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle ;  it  is  a 
lofty  and  massive  structure,  three  stages  in  height,  with  embattled 
and  panelled  parapet,  and  having  diagonal  buttresses  terminating 
in  crocketed  pinuacles.  On  each  face  of  the  upper  stage  is  a  two- 
light  belfry  wdndow  with  blank  panelling  on  either  side.  In  the 
middle  stage  is  a  three-light  window ;  and  on  the  south  side  are 
three  canopied  niches  with  statues,  much  decayed,  as  is  all  the 
exterior  stone  work — except  where  it  has  been  renewed,  or  covered 
with  stucco.  The  principal  entrance  is  now  through  the  tower, 
which  it  was  evidently  intended  should  be  groined ;  it  opens  into 
the  nave  by  a  lofty  arch,  the  effect  of  this  however  is  quite  spoiled 
by  the  organ  and  its  gallery.  As  suggested  by  Mr.  White,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  tower  was  built  as  a  detached  one, 
like  many  of  the  same  date  ;  the  nave  being  afterwards  rebuilt, 
and  extended  westward  so  as  to  incorporate  it  with  the  church. 
At  the  top  is  the  commencement  of  a  spire  ;  it  has  now  a  low  roof, 
scarcely  reaching  above  the  parapet.  There  is  a  peal  of  eight 
musical  bells,  dated  1754  and  1779. 

There  was  formerly  a  porch  with  a  room  over  it  on  the  south 
side,  adjoining  the  tower  ;  this  was  taken  down  in  1786  and  another 
erected,  which  was  removed  in  1847,  when  the  tower  entrance — 
till  then  giving  access  to  the  galleries  only — was  opened  to  the  nave. 
The  north  doorway  has  been  blocked  up,  a  questionable  proceeding, 
as  it  must  be  inconvenient  for  a  large  congregation  to  have  but  one 
place  of  egress  besides  the  chancel  door.  There  are  several  interest- 
ing monuments  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  having  good 
recumbent  effigies,  beneath  richly  decorated  arches  and  canopies. 
In  the  centre  of  the  chancel  is  a  large  brass  representing  a  female 
between  her  two  husbands — Sir  Walter  de  Cookesey  and  Sir  John 
Philip,  date  about  1418. 

At  the  east  eud  of  the  church  is  a  chantry  chapel — till  lately 
used  as  a  grammar  school — of  very  late  Third-pointed  work,  and  of 
no  architectural  merit.  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  is  doubtful  whether  it 
ever  was  used  as  a  chantry,  as  it  could  scarcely  have  been  finished 
when  all  such  foundations  were  abolished.  A  chantry  was  founded 
in  the  12th  century  by  one  Simon  Ryse ;  but  the  present  building 
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contains  no  evidence  of  its  ever  having  been  used  for  the  rehgious 
ceremonies  of  the  unreformed  church. 

The  vestry  occupies  the  narrow  space  between  this  building  and 
the  chancel,  into  which  it  opens  by  a  door  at  the  south  east  corner 
of  the  latter. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is  the  shaft  of  the  church-yard 
cross,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  see  again  crowned  with  the  symbol 
of  our  Redemption.  If  our  fleets  and  our  armies  go  forth  to  battle 
and  to  victory  beneath  banners  bearing  the  crosses  of  S.  George,  S. 
Andrew,  and  S.  Patrick,  surely  the  Christian  could  not  object,  but 
rather  rejoice,  as  he  goes  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  to  pass 
beneath  the  "  Shadow  of  the  Cross  "  of  his  Saviour. 

This  church  was  "  repaired  and  beautified  "  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  day. 
The  chancel  had  its  east  window  blocked  up,  a  flat  plaster  ceiling 
introduced,  and  the  floor  encumbered  with  seats  facing  due  west. 
The  nave  and  aisles  were  pewed  and  galleried,  their  ceilings 
plastered,  and  the  stonework  white-washed.  Monuments  and 
brasses  were  also  destroyed,  carved  wood  work  demolished,  and  the 
pulpit — a  handsome  one  of  the  period  (16-21) — removed,  a  "  three- 
decker  "  being  stuck  up  in  the  middle  passage.  Nash,  writing  about 
1780,  says,  "  a  few  years  ago  the  chancel  was  repaired,  by  which 
pretended  reparation  the  monuments  were  scandalously  broken,  and 
mended  according  to  the  ignorance  of  the  mason." 

The  sacred  edifice  remained  in  this  unsatisfactory  state  till  1847, 
when,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  the  estimable  vicar,  aided  by  the 
munificence  of  Lord  Ward,  it  was  restored  to  perhaps  more  than  its 
pristine  beauty,  so  that  we  can  now  say,  in  the  words  of  the  poet : 

"  Within,  behold  the  promised  grace, 

Fair  stones,  and  colours  too, 
To  beautify  the  holy  place, 

And  shed  a  glory  through  ! 
Windows  of  agates — pictured  sights, 

With  floral  borders  bound  ; 
Yes — pleasant  stones,  and  sapphire  lights 

That  throw  a  glory  round. 
******* 

But  note  the  better  part  as  well  : 

The  Church's  children  all, 
Called  daily,  by  the  holy  bell, 

To  prayer  and  festival."  ^ 

There  are  some,  I  know,  who  object  to  all  decoration  of  churches, 
as  worse  than  useless  ;  but  I  cannot  comprehend  the  spirit  which 
would  adorn  the  dwellings  of  man,  and  the  buildings  devoted  to 
secular  pursuits,  with  costly  works  of  art  and  elaborate  ornament- 
ation, and,  at  the  same  time,  leave  the  House  of  God  with  white- 
washed walls,  and  the  Holy  Table  itself  with  a  covering  of  baize,  or 
other  ordinary  material.  The  bishop  of  Oxford  justly  observes  that 
"  churches  are  built  not  for  the  few  who  are  too  good  to  be  influenced 

(4)  Coxe's  Christian  Ballads. 
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by  the  appearance  of  sacrediiess  in  a  building,  nor  yet  for  those  who 
are  so  bad  as  to  be  open  to  no  good  intluences,  but  for  ordinary  and 
impressible  persons." 

The  late  Mr.  Eginton  was  the  architect  employed  to  superintend 
the  restorations,  it  being  his  last  and  best  work.  The  addition  of 
an  aisle  to  the  chancel  allowed  of  the  removal  of  the  organ  gallery, 
thus  opening  out  the  large  west  window,  which,  now  that  it  is  tilled 
with  painted  glass,  forms  so  great  an  ornament  to  the  interior. 
All  the  windows  in  the  chancel  and  its  aisle  are  also  filled  with 
painted  glass  by  O'Connor,  two  or  three  of  which  have  been  fixed 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  The  east  window  represents  the  Nativity, 
the  Baptism,  the  Agony,  the  Bearing  the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion, 
and  the  Resurrection ;  in  the  tracery  is  Our  Lord  in  Majesty,  with 
Angels,  Emblems,  &c.  The  great  west  window  contains  full  length 
figures  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  in  the  sixteen  principal 
lights,  and  Angels  in  the  smaller  divisions.  The  remaining  w'indows 
contain  scripture  subjects  and  figures.  The  restoration  also  in- 
clnded  the  rebuilding  the  east  end  with  the  window  and  reredos, 
the  chancel  arch,  the  roofs  of  nave  and  chancel,  the  entire  refitting 
of  the  interior  with  open  seats,  except  tw^o  which  have  low  doors, 
and  the  decoration  of  some  of  the  monuments.  In  criticizing  these 
works,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  most  of  them  have  been 
completed  nine  years,  during  which  period  church  Architecture  has 
made  great  progress.  There  were  also  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
more  correct  arrangement  which  do  not  often  occur.  For  instance, 
here  was  a  chancel  much  too  large  to  be  filled  by  the  clergy  and 
choir ;  and  there  being  a  numerous  congregation  to  be  accom- 
modated, it  was  found  necessary  to  devote  it  to  their  use.  The 
retention  of  the  unsightly  galleries  must  likewise  be  ascribed  to  the 
same  cause.  I  believe  there  is  some  prospect  of  the  north  gallery 
being  removed,  in  which  case  I  should  recommend  the  widening 
of  the  aisle,  and  the  erection  of  an  organ  chamber  at  its  east  end, 
opening  into  the  chancel  and  aisle,  so  that  the  choir  might  occupy 
their  proper  places,  instead  of  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  The  pulpit 
of  carved  oak,  is  not  very  successful ;  it  is  one  of  those  designs, 
which,  being  of  considerable  height,  and  supported  on  a  slender  shaft, 
has  somewhat  the  effect  of  a  magnified  wine-glass.  The  addition 
of  a  little  colour  and  gilding  to  the  roofs  would  remove  the  dark  and 
heavy  appearance  which  they  now  have,  especially  in  the  chancel. 
The  blank  space  above  the  chancel  arch  also  offers  a  good  field  for 
polychromatic  decoration. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  whole  an  edifice  of  which  the  parishioners, 
as  well  as  the  churchmen  of  the  Diocese  at  large,  may  well  be 
proud,  evidencing  as  it  does  the  improved  taste,  and  increased  zeal 
which  happily  now  prevails,  and  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
Society  to  foster,  promote,  and  direct. 

S.  Cassyon's  Church,  Chaddesley-Corbet. — Chaddesley-Cor- 
bet  is  a  large  parish  situated  midway  between  Kidderminster  and 
Bromsgrove,  in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Halfshire,  in 
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the  deanery  of  Kidderminster,  and  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
of  Worcester. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  was  called  Cedeslaie,  and 
belonged  to  a  woman  named  Eddive,  who  retained  possession  of  it 
under  William  the  Conqueror.  The  manor  afterwards  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Corbets,  from  whom  it  derives  its  additional  name. 
It  is  not  known  how  long  this  family  held  it ;  but  William  Corbet, 
was  lord  of  the  manor  in  the  28th  year  of  Edward  I.,  at  which  time 
the  place  bore  the  name  of  Corbet,  so  that  the  family  had  doubtless 
been  long  settled  here.  Sir  Wm.  Corbet  presented,  as  patron,  to 
the  church  in  the  23rd  of  Edward  III.  (1349.)  The  Corbets 
becoming  by  marriage  lords  of  Cowleigh,  in  the  parishes  of  Leigh 
and  Cradley,  removed  thither,  though  at  what  time  is  not  known, 
William  Beauchamp,  baron  of  Bergavenny,  died  possessed  of  the 
manor  of  Chaddesley-Corbet  in  the  12th  year  of  Henry  IV.  It 
remained  in  the  family  till  it  was  sold  to  John  Pakington,  Esq., 
son  of  Humphrey  who  resided  here  in  1569.  It  afterwards  came 
by  marriage  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert  Throgmorton,  in 
whose  family  it  still  remains. 

Two  priests  are  mentioned  in  Domesday  as  belonging  to 
Chaddesley.  After  this,  the  first  allusion  to  a  church  here  is  that 
William  Beauchamp,  Lord  Bergavenny,  for  the  good  estate  of  King 
Richard  the  second,  and  Queen  Anne,  his  consort,  likewise  for  the 
good  estate  of  himself,  and  Joan  his  wife,  during  their  lives,  and 
for  the  health  of  all  their  souls  afterwards,  gave  to  the  collegiate 
church  of  Warwick,  of  his  ancestors'  foundation,  the  advowsons  of 
the  churches  of  Spellesbury  in  Oxfordshire,  and  Chaddesley-Corbet. 
After  the  Dissolution  the  tythes  were  granted  to  the  corporation  of 
Warwick. 

The  benefice  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor. 

The  church^  is  partially  surrounded  by  trees,  and  forms  a  pleasing 
and  venerable  object,  especially  when  you  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 
beautiful  chancel.  It  is  dedicated  to  S.  Cassion,  a  Christian  school- 
master in  Italy,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  his  own 
pupils,  to  whom  he  was  given  up  by  the  Roman  judges,  during  the 
early  persecutions. 

Its  ground  plan  comprises  chancel  with  north  chapel,  eastward 
of  which  is  the  vestry ;  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  west 
tower. 

The  three  easternmost  arches  of  the  north  arcade  are  plain  and 
circular,  resting  on  tall  cylindrical  piers  with  square  capitals,  and 
are  probably  of  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  Of  the  same 
date  are  portions  of  the  north  wall  of  the  aisle,  the  Norman  doorway, 
and  traces  of  the  original  wdndows  still  remaining.  The  western 
arch  on  this  side,  and  the  south  arcade  must  have  been  erected 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  century,  when  the  Norman  style  was 


(5)  This  edifice  is  profusely  illustrated  in  "  Bowman's  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of 
Great  Britain." 
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passing  into  First-pointed ;  the  piers  being  more  slender,  the  arches 
pointed,  and  the  bases  of  a  later  charactei*  than  those  on  the  north 
side.  The  north  chapel  is  early  Middle-pointed,  having  long 
narrow  two-light  windows  on  the  side,  and  a  three-light  to  the  east, 
all  without  cusps  or  tracery.  It  is  separated  from  the  chancel  by 
two  chamfered  arches  supported  by  an  octagonal  pier,  and  clustered 
responds.  At  the  east  end  is  an  altar  platform,  raised  on  three 
steps ;  and  at  the  north-west  angle,  a  stone  stair-case,  now  leading 
to  a  gallery,  but  which  doubtless  once  gave  access  to  the  rood-loft. 
The  walls  of  the  aisles  were  raised  during  this  period,  and  windows 
in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  style  inserted ;  these  still  remain 
in  the  north  aisle,  and  at  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  south 
aisle. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  church  is  the  chancel, 
of  exquisite  Middle-pointed,  when  the  Geometrical  was  just  begin- 
ning to  give  place  to  the  Flowing  variety  of  this  beautiful  style.  It 
is  divided  into  three  bays,  externally,  by  canopied  buttresses,  having 
good  base  mouldings,  which  are  continued  along  the  walls.  There 
is  a  well  proportioned  window  in  each  bay,  of  three  lights,  with  very 
good  arch  and  tracery  mouldings,  and  having  external  and  internal 
hood-moulds  terminating  in  corbel-heads.  The  tracery  is  varied  in 
each  window,  and  very  elegant.  Immediately  underneath  runs  a 
string  course,  both  inside  and  outside :  it  drops  nineteen  inches  at 
the  west  side  of  the  middle  window,  the  westernmost  being  that 
much  longer  than  the  others.  In  the  central  bay  is  the  priest's 
door,  with  ogee  arch,  and  good  jamb  mouldings.  The  east  window 
is  of  five  lights,  with  elaborate  tracery  and  bold  mouldings ;  it  is 
not,  however,  so  pleasing  a  composition  as  many  windows  earlier  in 
the  style.  Attached  to  the  mullions,  both  externally  and  internally, 
are  small  shafts  with  bases  and  capitals.  Between  the  nave  and 
chancel  is  a  plain  chamfered  arch,  dying  into  the  square  jambs. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  sanctuary  are  triple  sedilia  under  ogee 
arches,  having  hood-moulds  springing  from  corbel-heads,  and  termi- 
nating abruptly  in  the  string  course.  The  piscina  is  trefoiled,  and 
has  a  pinnacled  buttress  on  each  side,  resting  on  heads.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  sanctuary  is  the  vestry  door,  circular-headed,  and 
of  late  date.  Westward  of  this  is  a  beautiful  niche,  3ft.  4in.  high, 
by  1ft.  llin.  wide,  under  a  richly  moulded  trefoiled  arch,  ornamented 
with  crockets,  finial,  and  heads.  Mr.  Bloxam  considers  it  to  have 
been  an  Easter  Sepulchre.  During  some  repairs,  the  foundations 
of  a  wall  were  discovered  extending  across  the  chancel  in  a  line 
with  the  east  wall  of  the  north  chapel,  and  which  doubtless  marks 
the  extent  of  the  original  Norman  chancel.  Under  the  western 
window  on  the  south  side,  is  a  two-light  low-side  window,  now 
blocked  up. 

The  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle  was  partially  rebuilt  and  raised 
in  the  fifteenth  century :  it  has  an  embattled  parapet  and  pinnacles, 
and  three-light  Third-pointed  windows.  On  the  outside  is  a 
sepulchral  recess,  under  a  crocketed  ogee  arch,  like  what  we  often 
see  in  the  inteiior  of  churches.     Previous  to  the  walls  on  this  side 
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being  heightened,  the  nave  roof  was  continued  in  the  same  plane 
over  both  aisles. 

There  are  Third-pointed  panelled  ceilings  over  the  south  aisle 
and  nave.  The  font  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Norman  workmanship, 
and  in  unusually  good  preservation,  which  is  to  be  attributed  in 
some  measure  to  the  protective  influence  of  sundry  coats  of  paint, 
now  happily  removed — thanks  to  the  judicious  care  and  exertions 
of  the  clerk — so  that  we  see  it  as  perfect  as  when  it  came  from  the 
hand  of  the  carver  more  than  seven  centuries  ago.  The  upper  part 
of  the  bowl  and  the  whole  of  the  base  are  covered  with  a  rich  inter- 
laced pattern,  the  rest  of  the  bowl  being  ornamented  with  four 
grotesque  figures,  wdth  their  tails  intertwined  in  a  complicated 
manner.^  The  nave  is  filled  with  open  seats,  very  plain,  and  of 
late  date. 

The  tower  and  spire  were  erected  about  1780,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  James  Rose,  who  was  also  the  architect  of  Stanford  church 
in  this  county.  It  was  most  likely  intended  as  a  copy  of  the  former 
spire,  and  from  a  distance,  it  has  much  the  pleasing  effect  of  an  old 
one;  but,  on  a  near  approach,  the  details  are  found  to  be  wretched, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  its  date.  We  must  be  thank- 
ful, however,  that  it  is  not  worse.  Had  a  "  first-rate  London 
architect"  of  that  day  been  employed,  we  should  most  probably  have 
had  a  dumpy  tower,  with  a  sort  of  pepper-box  in  the  middle, 
dignified  with  the  name  of  a  cupola,  and  a  vase  like  a  sauce-tureen 
at  each  corner;  this  being  the  plan  adopted  at  Upton-on-Severn, 
where  the  church  tower  was  remodelled  about  the  same  time.  The 
belfry  contains  a  good  peal  of  eight  fine-toned  bells,  dated  1701  and 
1783. 

On  the  floor  of  the  north  chapel  are  two  interesting  and  well 
executed  recumbent  effigies ;  one  of  them  represents  a  cross-legged 
knight,  the  other  an  ecclesiastic.  Mr.  Boutell  considers  the  latter 
to  be  one  of  the  earliest  effigies  of  an  ecclesiastic  in  the  kingdom. 
They  are  supposed  to  commemorate  two  brothers  of  the  Corbet 
family.  At  the  east  end  of  the  nave  is  a  brass,  representing  a  man 
and  his  wife,  with  their  five  sons  and  six  daughters ;  round  the  stone 
is  the  following  inscription,  interspersed  with  horns,  arrows,  acorns, 
and  other  devices  emblematical  of  a  forester,  and  having  the 
evangelistic  symbols  at  the  corners: — "Oeate  pro  animabus 
TnoMiE  Forest  pracarii  de  Dunclent  Park  et  Margaretta 
uxoRis  ejus  et  omnium  puerorum  suorum.  Quorum  animabus 
propitietur  Deus.     Amen." 

On  the  south  side  are  the  steps  and  shaft  of  the  churchyard 
cross ;  like  most  others,  it  was  no  doubt  deprived  of  its  significant 
symbol  during  that  melancholy  period  of  our  country's  history  when 
the  church  had,  for  a  time,  to  give  place  to  puritanical  intolerance, 
and 

'*  When  dark  fanaticism  rent 
Altai',  and  screen,  and  ornament." 

(6)  An  engraving  of  this  font  appears  in  the  new  edition  of  "  Rickman's  Gothic 
Architecture." 


c^.. 
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^^ 


DESECRATED  CHAPEL,  COW  IIONEYBOURNE.  G5 

It  only  romaius  for  me  to  describe  the  present  state  of  this  fine 
church.  From  the  appearance  which  it  now  presents  it  would  seem 
that  the  only  reparations  which  have  taken  place  have  been  con- 
fided to  the  mason  and  the  carpenter,  and  that  no  expenditure  has 
been  incurred  (except  the  rebuilding  of  the  tower)  but  in  such 
repairs  as  were  absolutely  necessary.  The  whole  of  the  interior 
stonework  has  been  covered  with  repeated  coats  of  glaring  white- 
wash, quite  destroying  the  effect  of  the  rich  mouldings  and  delicate 
carvings.  The  chancel  roof  has  been  plastered  over;  the  north  and 
south  doorways  and  the  tower  arch  blocked  up;  and  a  gallery 
erected  across  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and  down  the  south  aisle, 
to  accommodate  which,  dormer  windows  have  been  inserted  in  the 
roof.  There  is  one  pleasing  feature  in  the  arrangements  which 
deserves  notice,  namely,  the  reserving  the  nave  seats  for  the  poor, 
whilst  the  pews  are  confined  to  the  aisles,  gallery,  and  chancel. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  express  a  hope  that  this  sacred  edifice — 
one  of  the  most  interesting  which  our  county  possesses — may,  ere 
long,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  architect  who  has  a  real  love  for, 
and  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  glorious  works  of  our  ancestors, 
and  not  a  mere  designer  of  villas  and  other  buildings  in  the  Italian, 
Elizabethan,  or  nondescript  styles  of  the  day :  and  that,  when  the 
new  vicarage  (which  I  trust  will  harmonize  with  its  venerable 
neighbour)  is  completed,  the  House  of  God  will  not  be  suffered  to 
lie  neglected. 


A  Memoir  of  the  Desecrated  Chapel,  Cow  HoneybouknEj  Gloucester- 
shire, by  J.  S.  Walker. 

Painful  as  it  is  at  all  times  to  witness  an  edifice,  once  devoted  to  the 
honour  and  w^orship  of  God,  dilapidated  and  deserted;  it  becomes 
especially  so  when  we  find  it  desecrated  by  conversion  into  mean 
cottages,  with  hovels  and  pig-sties  erected  against  its  walls;  and  the 
spot  where  the  highest  act  of  Christian  worship  was  celebrated, 
occupied  by  a  fire-place  and  an  oven. 

Attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  the  existence  of  such  an 
instance  of  church  spoliation  at  Cow  Honeybourne,  near  Evesham. 

How  or  when  this  interesting  edifice  became  reduced  to  its 
present  state  is  unknown.  It  is  stated  in  Atkyns's  History  of 
Gloucestershire,  published  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  to 
have  been  then  occupied  by  paupers,  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
claimed  and  used  as  parish  property. 

Cow  Honeybourne  is  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  a  chapel 
to  Mickleton ;  but  it  has  for  many  years  been  annexed  to  the  adjoin- 
ing parish  of  Church  Honeybourne,  which,  however,  is  in  the 
county  and  diocese  of  Worcester,  the  Incumbent  of  the  latter 
being  also  presented  and  instituted  to  the  chapel  of  Cow  Honey- 
bourne. 
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Chapel- wardens,  too,  are  still  regularly  appointed  for  Cow  Honey- 
bourne,  and  tbey  are  cited  and  attend  the  Visitations  at  Gloucester. 

The  chapel  originally  consisted  of  chancel,  nave,  north  aisle, 
and  western  tower. 

The  chancel,  and  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  are  tolerably  perfect, 
but  no  traces  of  the  aisle  remain,  though  some  piers  existed  a  few 
years  ago.  The  south  doorway  is  enclosed  by  a  brick  chimney  on 
the  outside,  and  converled  into  a  fireplace.  There  are  remains  of 
several  Middle-pointed  windovrs;  those  in  the  nave  are  square- 
headed,  and  one  of  them  is  of  raiher  a  singular  character.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  three-light  Third-pointed  window. 
The  old  roof  seems  to  remain  over  the  chancel,  most  of  it  being 
covered  with  thatch.  The  chancel  arch,  having  become  dilapidated, 
has  been  removed.  There  are  traces  of  a  piscina  in  the  south  wall; 
but  the  interior  is  so  cut  up,  and  encumbered  with  partitions,  floors, 
&c.,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  many  of  the  ancient  arrange- 
ments. 

The  tower,  a  good  example  of  a  plain  Third-pointed  one,  is  in  a 
pretty  good  state  of  preservation ;  from  the  occurrence  of  squinches 
across  the  angles,  a  spire  appears  to  have  been  contemplated,  though 
most  probably  never  erected. 

Ei^brts  have  been  made  at  diPTerent  periods  by  Ihe  Eural  .Deans 
and  others,  to  rescue  this  edif'ce  f'-om  its  disgraceful  condition,  but 
without  effect.  M  length  it  was  offered  for  sale  by  the  Parish 
OiTicers  and  Poor  Law  Authorities,  and  the  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing it  was  taken  advantage  of  by  some  members  and  friends  of 
the  V^orcester  Architectural  Society,  as  stated  in  their  Annual 
Report.  Nothing  definite  has  yet  been  determined  respecting  the 
future  destination  of  the  fabvic.  A  chapel  scliool  has  been  suggested 
as  a  desirable  object  into  v\'hich  to  convert  it;  Ihe  chancel  being 
screened  off,  except  when  used  for  divine  service. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  the  x\rchitect  to  the  Diocesan  Church  Building 
Society,  has  examined  the  fabric,  and  estimates  the  cost  of  its  resto- 
ration at  about  £300. 


W.  AND  B.  BROOKE,  PRINTERS,  LINCOLN, 


MANUAL 


OF 


epitltjiriil    JHemnrials 


It  is  a  sad  but  acknowledged  fact  that  our  Christian  Burial 
Grounds  abound  with  Monuments  erected  in  memory  of  the 
Christian  dead,  in  an  utterly  tasteless,  and  often  in  an  entirely 
unchristian  spirit — heathen  attributes  and  accessories  being  un- 
intentionally, but  yet  not  unfrequently,  selected  to  accompany 
exceedingly  doubtful,  if  not  positively  heathen  epitaphs;  so  that 
a  foreigner,  visiting  our  Church-yards  or  Cemeteries,  might 
reasonably  suppose  we  preferred  to  dwell  on  the  subject  of  death, 
rather  than  on  the  immortality  and  promised  salvation  of  our 
souls — that  we  were  in  the  habit  of  burning  the  bodies  of  our 
relations  after  their  decease,   and  placing  their  ashes  in  urns, 


and  that  our  ideas  with  respect  to  Celestial  Beings  were  of  the 
grossest  and  most  ludicrous  description — in  short,  that  we  had 
faith  in  skulls,  cross-bones,  hour-glasses,  bats'-wings,  scythes, 
mattocks  and  other  material  objects,  also  in  urns,  and  in  winged 
heads  of  a  most  repulsive  character,  instead  of  in  the  merits  of 
the  Cross  of  Christ  crucified.     Happily,  however,  there  is  a  daily 


growth  in  the  now  very  general  demand  for  something  better 
wherewith  to  mark  our  love  or  respect  for  the  dead — for  some 
description  of  Monument  which  shall  a  little  more  appropriately 
than  heretofore  indicate  the  temporary  resting  place  of  the 
Christian's  body — both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  being  anxious 
to  prevent  the  further  continuance  of  the  unshapely  slab,  the 


deplorable  versification,  and  the  most  inappropriate  ornaments 
that  have  already  far  too  long  disgraced  our  Church-yards,  and 
will  also  utterly  mar  the  surface  of  our  new  Cemeteries,  unless 
Christians  of  all  denominations  will  oppose  the  continuance  of 
these  evils,  and  combine  to  prevent  their  repetition. 


For  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Clergy  and  Burial  Boards 
in  supplying  models  gratuitously  to  persons  wishing  to  erect 
memorials  of  their  love  for  the  deceased,  and  for  the  use  of 
stonemasons,  it  is  proposed  to  publish  a  Manual  of  designs  for 
head-stones,  recumbent  slabs,  and  other  sepulchral  monuments 
of  an  undoubtedly  general  Christian  character,  accompanied  by 
a  collection  of  Epitaphs  classified  under  various  heads,  and 
taken  from  the  Bible  alone.  A  selection  of  the  choicest  poetical 
passages  will  also  be  added,  suited  to  be  placed  above  the 
Christian's  grave. 

The  size  of  the  Volume  will  be  small  4to.,  and  will  contain 
many  engravings,  the  number  of  which  will  in  some  measure  be 
ruled  by  that  of  the  subscribers  to  this  proposed  Publication. 
The  price  will  be  5s. 


Gentlemen  washing  to  subscribe  for  copies  of  the  above 
named  work  are  requested  to  communicate  their  intention, 
shortly,  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Trollope,  of  Leasingham,  Slea- 
ford. 
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